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PORTER. Long time pioneers in the design and manu- 
facture of top quality, long enduring gym equipment, 
PORTER is a solid choice in thousands of schools, 
universities, clubs, and institutions. 


Why not give your next gymnasium equipment 
requirements the PORTER treatment? 


PORTER’S LINE OF GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE BUT IT IS ALSO AUTHENTIC 
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e Anthropometric Equipment e Rowing Machines e Game Standards 


PORTER engineers are always Nearly a Cenluny f Quality ‘ Manufacturing 
available for assistance in the 


selection and installation of | THE de E. PORTER CORPORATION 


every kind of gymnasium or OTTAWA + ILLINOIS 
corrective e: uipment. . 
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LOOKING AHEAD? 


Here are some 


to help you in your planning! 


J2 Bulletins and Booklets you may have missed: 


Arbor Day Suggestions (P 184) . $.15 
Easter Carol Sheets (per 100) .80 
Easter Crafts and Games (P 171) . .25 
Nature Crafts for Camp and Playground (P 177) 50 
Nature Prints (P 180) j 25 
Program Suggestions for Easter (P 233) 15 
Rhythm Band and Kitchen Band Instruments (P 223) .25 
Signs and Labels for Nature Trails (P 101) 15 


Suggestions for St. Patrick's Day Programs (P 224) 25 


2 For Early Birds: 
PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTEBOOK—Get your order in NOW! $2.50 per set 
($2.00 to NRA members). 


PLAYGROUND ISSUE of RECREATION MAGAZINE (April}—Order those extra copies NOW for 
your playground leaders. Single copies $.50. 


JZ For Program Planners: 


RECREATION PROGRAM AIDS—Wouldn't you like to get 48 attractive, detailed bulletins including 
party plans, crafts projects, plays, songs, dances, special events, games, and so on? Sub- 
scribe NOW, requesting the January-February issue, so you won't miss a single packet. $5.00 
a year ($3.50 to NRA members). 
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Editorial 





Philosophy of Recreation 


Harold W. Kennedy 


From address prepared for the Seventh 
California Recreation Conference, 1955. 


R* REATION is not, and cannot be expected to be, a pana- 
cea for all the antisocial forces of an unplanned society. 
At its rudimentary worse it can relieve the boredom of aim- 
less leisure hours. At its finest it can illuminate the life of 
the individual with cultural electricity and solidify the com- 
munity with the feeling of belonging. 


Indi- 


vidual recreation is as old as man himself. The drawings of 


Our philosophy has incubated over the centuries. 


mastodons and sabre-tooth tigers found in ancient caves 
bear evidence to the fact that “adult recreation” was known 
during the dim infancy of civilization. 

We do not know when community recreation began, but 
there is no doubt it existed in primitive society. The fact 
that original org 


age tribes indicates that this is true. We also know, of course. 


inized sports are found in present-day sav- 


that the Athenians had developed and stylized competitive 
sports long before the birth of Christ. 

In our complex modern society, the state and local govern- 
ment agencies have been called upon to a greater extent to 
fill the recreation needs of the people. The school, church, 
and home, which formerly carried almost the entire load. 


still carrry a large bulk of it. 


Basically Recreation is a Human Need 


Some writers have described recreation as a “social 


Others have called it a “government responsibility.” 


force.” 
Actually, of course, it is a basic need, a universal hunger. 
Among all peoples, and in all stages of history, man has 
found outlets for self-expression and personal development 
in forms of recreation of striking similarity. As Joseph Lee 
put it, “The muses that have whispered to us are the same.” 
We cannot analyze human needs in the same manner in 
which we can chemically analyze the human body. Never- 
theless we know that the individual deprived during working 
hours of ability to create, to feel a sense of belonging toa 
group, to exercise his whole mind, soul, and body as one 
organism to release his combativeness—that individual is 
starved for recreation. 

The chief objective of recreation is the happiness and 
contentment of the individual. All other purposes are by- 
products, valuable to be sure, but secondary to the one 
basic function. This has not always been recognized. The 
gloomy philosophers of the Victorians and the “joy-is-sin” 
prejudice still have not been entirely shaken off. The true 
Haro_p W. KENNEDY is county counsel of the County of Los 
Angeles and a member of the Governor's Advisory Com- 


mittee on Children and Youth. 
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philosophy of recreation requires a realization that joy of 


living is an entire and legitimate facet of life itself. 
Recreation Brings Satisfaction in Achievement and Health 


One of the unfortunate products of technological society 
is the unbalanced growth of the individual. Forced to spe- 
cialize for efficiency. the worker loses the satisfaction that 
the artisan finds in his finished product. He loses manual 
and mental skills. Proper recreation will restore these skills 
and revitalize the forces of creativeness and culture. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Austin Fox Riggs, “The function of play is 
to balance life in relation to work, to afford a refreshing 
contrast to responsibility and routine, to keep alive that 
spirit of adventure and that sense of proportion which pre- 
vents taking oneself and one’s job too seriously, and thus to 
avert the premature death of youth, and not infrequently the 
premature death of the man himself.” 

It is almost axiomatic that recreation is essential to physi- 
cal fitness and sound development. The wholesomeness of 
man derives its nourishment from a balanced exercise of all 
the parts of the total being—the mind, the muscles, the 
emotions and the spirit. 

“While the worth of recreation as an aid in restoration of 
health and soundness is receiving increasing endorsement 
from the medical profession, its paramount value derives 
from its dual contribution, subtle and immeasurable, to 
euphoria, and as a preventive of nervous disorders. Release 
from strain, translation from self-concern to absorbing in- 
terest, and the concurrent discovery of the friend you can 
be to yourself, by rest, play, or doing something you really 
want to do—such is the insurance recreation writes against 
the mill-run miseries and ills of too much self.”’? 


Recreation Develops Education and Skill 

Interest in any type of activity is heightened as skills are 
improved. It is impossible to read, paint, or play a musical 
instrument without absorbing some of the culture of litera- 
ture, art, or music. One cannot hunt, fish, or hike without 
unconsciously developing into an amateur naturalist. 

According to L. P. Jacks * 
unless educational. “Man, the worker, and man, the player, 


recreation is not pleasurable 


are not two men, but one. Not two halves of one man either, 
but one viewed in different aspects; so that if you train him 
for his work by one method and his play by another, you 
will find that you are not training him at all but dividing him 
against himself.” 

Somewhat paradoxically, though play involves education, 


1 Austin Fox Riggs, Play, Doubleday Doran and Company, Inc., 
1935. Out of print. 

2G. Ott Romney, Off the Job Living, Barnes, 1945. Out of print. 

>L. P. Jacks, Education Through Recreation, National Recrea- 
tion Association Study, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1932. Out 


of print. 
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much of our population must be educated in how to play and 
relax. Students of geriatrics find that in our mature citizens, 
the talents, skills, and enthusiasm for recreation activities 
have been lost. Here the professional in recreation can 
observe both his failure and his opportunity—the oppor- 
tunity to inculcate into youth skills in hobbies and games 
which will remain through life, and to assist older people to 


rediscover lost pleasures, and to discover new ones. 


Recreation Brings Social Values 


It is a truism that happy, creative, cultured individuals 
will make up a society with the same attributes. Aside from 
this, however, one man may benefit from the well-being of 
another. In this regard let us not be stifled by the negative 
approac h. This approach is characterized by the same sort 
of “busy hands are happy hands” or “man’s idle mind is the 
devil’s workshop” philosophy. 

G. Ott Romney, in Off the Job Living, characterized this 
ipproach as follows: “When an individual caught tempta- 
tion to naughtiness casting covetous eyes at him, the in, 
tended victim was advised to immerse himself in some busy- 
ness which presumably brought him pleasure as well as 
safety, such as making furniture or working on a stamp col- 
lection or painting a picture.” 

It is true that while stringing beads it is difficult for a 
child to engage in juvenile mischief, for instance, but the 
same effect could be provided by locking him in a secure 
closet or stunning him with a blunt instrument. Merely keep- 
ing busy is not “recreation” and calling it such obscures the 
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schools in the U.S. 
now use Honor Your Partner 


Talk-through; Walk-through’ 
—the most effective 
dance instruction method 


real values of recreation in its true sense. 

The positive approach is more emotion than motion, more 
whetting the appetite than force-feeding. In short, this phi- 
losophy of joy for the sake of joy recognizes that happiness 
and contentment create a finer person. 

The social values then follow naturally. Juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, mental illness, alcoholism are but a few of 
the evils which can be alleviated. 

The professional in recreation will do himself and his 
cause the greatest service by now and again lifting his head 
from his tasks and sniffing the heady and rarefied atmosphere 
of the true philosophy of recreation. He can truly say to him- 
self, “My job is bringing happiness and light to mankind. 
Than this, there can be no more noble profession.” 

Reference has been made to the importance of the normal 
needs of people for balanced living, relaxation, and recrea- 
tion activity. As we face the uncertain tomorrow against 
the tragic backdrop of the appalling catastrophic possibil- 
ities of destruction in the atomic age, we need no further 
arguments for the importance of recreation. While yearning 
devotedly for peace, by national necessity we must prepare 
for war. While wanting to understand and not be misunder- 
stood by the political leaders of the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese Communists, we are mindful of the deterioration 
that their propaganda, their devices, their techniques, their 
trickery has brought in the minds of men. So, you see, in 
such an atmosphere your day-to-day work in the field of rec- 
reation assumes an increasing importance. However, we 


must be hopeful for the future. #& 
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Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor, RECREATION, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11—so that your ideas, opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 


A Living Dynamic Being 
Sirs: 

It’s a pleasure to have the opportunity 
of commenting on Mr. Mowrer’s article 
“Recreation—For What?” in the De- 
cember issue of RECREATION. 

This question of heredity versus en- 
vironment is age-old and certainly we 
have no solution to it at this time. Sim- 
plified, we might say heredity is the 
gift of potential and that environment 
consists of those factors which influence 
the success or failure of an individual 
to reach this potential. Our American 
civilization is created to develop ways 
and means of reaching this potential. 

Again. simply stated, recreation seeks 
the constructive use of leisure time. By 
constructive use, we mean seeking an 
individual’s fullest development within 
the limits of his potential. This is also 
the objec tive of the home. church. 
school, and other soc ial forces in 
society. 

If all these forces succeed. we can ex- 
pect to find a well-integrated individual. 
Would he be any less a genius because 
of his education. or less a leader be- 
cause his heredity potential was virtu- 
ally reached through the efforts of so- 
ciety’s social forces? We believe man’s 
greatness depends upon developing his 
gifts and abilities to the greatest level. 

Man’s integration into society does 
not negate his change of individual 
development. Rather, it is fostered 
through excellent education, personality 
and character development, improved 
health, a happy home life. and high 
spiritual and moral values. 

Well-integrated persons in our soci- 
ety are not free from frustrations. Life 
is full of frustrations, large and small. 
The frustration of boredom is certainly 
not a result of recreation. Recreation 
seeks the elimination of boredom by 


giving new outlets to restless and non- 
integrated individuals. It seeks to de- 
velop creativity, to encourage activity 
rather than passivity. 

Mass activity is just one facet of rec- 
reation. Individual and group activities 


S| 


—The Editors. 


are-certainly equally important. An in- 
dividual’s potential greatness will flower 
in that kind of activity most appealing 
to him as he sinks his roots and de- 
velops strong limbs on the tree of life. 
“Civilized boredom” is the result if 
society fails in any respect. Organized 
recreation is dedicated to the cause that 
man shall not be lonely and bored, but 
a living, dynamic being; for from such 
has America become great. 
M1Lo F. CurisTIANSEN, Superintend- 
ent of Recreation, Washington, D.C. 


Personnel Practices 
Sirs: 

I believe that Mr. Sutherland’s article 
in this issue represents an excellent 
summary statement of the desirable 
scope and content of a well-rounded 
personnel program for employees of a 
recreation organization. Certainly it 
should provide some excellent guidance 
for any recreation administrator who 
wants to take stock of his existing per- 
sonnel practices and improve them 
where necessary. 

One major problem, which he may 
have intentionally avoided in the pres- 
ent discussion, is to find practical an- 
swers to the question: “How can the 
head of a recreation organization find 
the time and the know-how to set up 
and operate a good personnel pro- 
gram?” There are at least three kinds 
of administrative settings which need 
to be considered in finding answers to 
this tough question. They are: (a) the 
public recreation agency which operates 
within the framework of a formally es- 
tablished civil service program, and 
which must deal with officials of the 
central personnel agency: (b) the public 
recreation agency which is entirely out- 
side the scope of any formally estab- 
lished civil service programs, and which 
is therefore presumably free to “write 
its own ticket”; and (c) the recreation 
agencv which is essentially private in 
character and is definitely not public 
in nature. 


In each of these three groupings, of 
course, there will be large, medium 
size, and small organizations. It is rea- 
sonably safe to assume that the great 
majority of the large ones which are 
public in character are within the frame- 
work of some formally established civil 
service system. The essential problem 
for this type of an organization is to 
set up some internal personnel machin- 
ery for working jointly with the staff of 
the civil service agency and carrying on 
certain kinds of personnel activities 
pretty much on an internal basis. The 
specific point I have in mind is this: 
In such a case, one of the best first steps 
which top management can take in the 
direction of improving its personnel 
practices is to designate some one per- 
son in the administration setup to be re- 
sponsible for personnel matters. If the 
organization is big enough to warrant 
making this a full-time job, then it 
should be full-time. If it is not regarded 
as a full-time job, it still can be made a 
part-time assignment for the assistant or 
chief deputy to the head of the organi- 
zation. In other words, I believe that it 
is essential to recognize personnel ad- 
ministration as an important major 
aspect of over-all administration, and 
to assign specific responsibility for car- 
rying out the day-to-day aspects of the 
personnel job. 

The “type (b)” the public 
recreation agencies outside the frame- 
work of a formal civil service system 
pose a more difficult problem. This is 
particularly true in smaller cities, which 
on the average have fewer service-wide 
civil service systems. Also, since the 
total size of the recreation department 
is somewhat smaller, it is up to the head 
of the agency to be his own personnel 
man along with his hundred-and-one 
other responsibilities. It is this type of 
individual, I assume, that Mr. Suther- 
land has primarily in mind in beaming 
his suggestions. More specifically, as 
I see it, the problem becomes one of an- 
swering the question: “How do you 
develop and administer a practical per- 
sonnel program for a recreation depart- 
ment having less than twenty-five em- 
ployees?” Even for an organization of 
that size, it is possible to have some 
type of semi-formalized job classifica- 
tion plan with a set of standard pay 
ranges attached to each job. It is also 
desirable to have a written policy state- 
ment on various basic subjects like 
leave policies, handling of grievances. 
promotional policies, and so on. Fur- 
thermore, it is very desirable to set up 
a workable system of personnel records. 
I certainly do not want to over-empha- 
size the need for adequate records, but 
it is very difficult to carry on a person- 
nel program with no personnel records 


cases 
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whatsoever. I believe it is desirable to 
mention them specifically. 

I do think, however, that it would be 
desirable to indicate whether this is in- 
tended as a general “across-the-board” 
treatment of the personnel problem, or 
whether it is aimed essentially at the 
smaller recreation organization that is 
either inside or outside the framework 
of a civil service system. 

J. J. Donovan, 
Civil Service 


Illinois. 


Associate Director, 
Assembly, Chicago, 


Sirs: 
| have thoroughly reviewed the arti- 
“How Are You Doing on Person- 
nel Administration?” and frankly feel 
that it includes the essential factors per- 
taining to personnel problems that 
many recreation administrators are 
facing today. The article will provide 
an excellent opportunity for adminis- 
trators, whether they be in the recrea- 
tion or personnel field, to make a com- 
prehensive review of their procedures, 
policies, and practices, with a view to- 
ward self-improvement and making 
adequate and proper plans for future 
established objectives and procedures. 
Too often we do not carefully evaluate 
our own working methods. 

In relationships with personnel de- 
partments, I have found it essential to 
have clear-cut concepts pertaining to 
the qualifications of the prospective em- 
ployee in relation to his or her respon- 
sibilities in the position. Furthermore. 
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after employment, it is essential that 
the employee be aware of his duties, 
responsibilities, and the personnel bene- 
fits as established by the personnel de- 
partment. Lately we have followed a 
policy of preparing mimeograph mate- 
rial relating to the vacancy which in- 
cludes: position, salary, education, ex- 
perience, age limit, qualifications, job 
duties, and general information pertain- 
ing to the position and the community. 

This material is distributed either by 
our department with the approval of 
the personnel department, or by the per- 
sonnel department, to the National Rec- 
reation Association and the various uni- 
versities throughout the southern and 
eastern areas of the country. We have 
found that this greatly aids us in our 
recruitment procedure and tends to at- 
tract applicants who actually qualify for 
the position. 

Comments on Mr. Sutherland’s arti- 
cle: 

Selection: Provide an opportunity for 
the applicant to ask questions pertain- 
ing to the position, the agency, and the 
community, and leave him with a favor- 
able impression. This will more readily 
emphasize the two-way communications 
in the personal interview. 

Training: The systematic evaluation of 
an in-service training program in rela- 
tion to the job duties cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

Extra Benefits: Suitable job injury ben- 
efits over and above workman’s com- 
pensation should be encouraged. 
Additional Considerations: A very im- 
portant additional item might include 
“Periodical evaluation of employee's 
work.” Only in effective formal or 
informal procedure can an employee 
improve his quality of work to the satis- 
faction of the employer. The self-ap- 
praisal forms, such as prepared by the 
National Recreation Association Per- 
sonnel Service, could be utilized to a 
great advantage, serving as a guide, as 
judgments are subjective in nature. 

I certainly wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate Mr. Sutherland 
and his staff for the excellent strides 
that have been made in recent years in 
the field of placement and training of 
recreation personnel. The article is just 
one instance of the contributions that 
are being made by the Association. 

TempLe R. JARRELL, Director, 
Parks and Recreation Department, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
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—only one of the many 
historic guns in Gunbook . 
You'll enjoy seeing the historic 
rifles, pistols pictured in gun section 
of Daisy’s new 128-page pocket-size 
Gunbook! A gun collector authority 
wrote each gun story. Also contains 
western lore, ranch-cowboy car- 
toons, jokes, — strips plus latest 
Daisy Air Rifle Catalog. All only 
25¢ including FREE ARROWHEAD 
CHARM. HURRY! Send Coupon. 


START A JUNIOR BB GUN CLUB! 

16-Page Brochure tells how any junior, 

adult or group can start a club—based 
on the junior 15-foot (range) 
spring-type air rifle marks- 
manship program otf National 
Rifle Association.Only 10¢. 
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FREE 


with 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Dept. 5326, Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 

(] 25¢ enclosed. Send Gunbook, 
Catalog postpaid. 
10¢ enclosed. Send 
Brochure postpaid. 
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T. E. Rivers 


There isn’t time to prepare a full report for this issue of 
RECREATION on the one hundred packed, inspiring, and I 
hope helpful, days which Mrs. Rivers and I spent as am- 
bassadors of recreation, in the name of all recreation work- 
ers and friends in the United States, to the leaders and 
peoples of twenty-two European and Middle East countries. 
\ brief report must serve for the time being. 

The purposes of the trip were, I believe, generally ac- 
complished: interchange of recreation information, promo- 
tion of the International Recreation Congress, helping to 
implement the Cooperative Community Exchange Project, 
urging formation of national recreation associations in the 
several countries, and the possible federation of these na- 
tional units into an International Recreation Association. 
From ragged children in Arab refugee camps to royalty we 
proclaimed the “chance to play” as the right of a child and 
a source of enduring satisfaction for youths and adults. The 
response and cooperation which we received in carrying 
out specific objectives were beyond our expectations. 

Scandinavia’s interest in and provision for certain aspects 
of recreation are phenomenal. Sven Salén, Sweden’s great 
industrialist, will be on our International Advisory Com- 
mittee. In Finland, land of sports and week-end gardners, 
Urho Saariaho, member of Parliament, came to our plane 
and thanked us again for coming to his country. 

In Germany, from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 P.M., some sixty 
leaders brought together by the Ministry of Education from 
all over West Germany faced frankly how our ideas and 
plans might help in the rebuilding of Germany. George von 
Opel, German industrialist and sportsman, is to be our com- 
mitteeman from Germany. 

In England, where we had a glorious week as guests of 


the National Playing Fields Association, the climax was our 


reception at Buckingham Palace. Accompanied by Admiral 
Norman, we were received by His Royal Highness, the Duke 


of Edinburgh, who has given active leadership to the rec- 


reation movement in England. 
The chairman of our dinner meeting in Holland said: 
“You have given us a different picture of America than we 


T. E. Rivers is executive secretary of the International Rec- 


reation Service 
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often get. We like this one. You can count on our coopera- 
tion.” 

In Yugoslavia—a new nation struggling with many prob- 
lems, economic, political and social, wavering between the 
Kast and the West 


contacts and a deep desire to learn all that would help in 


we found a real hunger for international 


their work for children. 

In France, in accord with the historic pattern, the recrea- 
tion program follows many lines, political, religious, eco- 
nomic, and ideological; but the volume of recreation is tre- 
mendous—fifteen thousand amateur groups, for instance, 
performing fifty thousand plays a year. At a memorable 
luncheon in the shadow of Sacre Coeur on Montmartre, we 
recognized the contribution of the National Council of 
Youth, the League of French Teaching, and the work of the 
French Government. Deep appreciation was expressed for 
our presence and for bringing together these great forces 
for recreation in France. 

In little Belgium we were told that when two Belgians 
meet they form an organization. We saw files of twenty-two 
thousand private associations of all kinds of purposes but 


all more or less recreational. 





Shah of Iran receives gold medal and certificate from T. E. 
Rivers, executive secretary, International Recreation Service. 

On the balcony of the Capitol in Rome, Mayor Rebec- 
chini pointed out the historic spots of ancient Rome below, 
told of his plans for recreation in modern Rome, and ex- 
pressed the hope that his reelection might make it possible 
for him to attend the Philadelphia Congress. 

General Katsotas, mayor of Athens, speaking earnestly 
said: “People who spend their time and energy and tech- 
nical knowledge getting the people of the world working 
together on this problem make me closer to them. I know 
your work is important. I will back your ideas in Greece.” 

At an audience in Istanbul with His All Holiness Athena- 
goras, Patriarch of the Greek Orthodox Church, we pre- 
sented a copy of Howard Braucher’s Treasury of Living. 
He opened it, read aloud a few lines from “America Has 
a Song,” then said, “That is beautiful. This is the real Amer- 
ica. She does have a head and abundant resources, but oh, 
her real greatness is her heart and her song. God bless you 
and God bless America. I shall treasure this book. It will 
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continually remind me of the soul of the American people. 

May your leadership continue to bring the nations of the 

world closer together. I know recreation will help.” 
Refik Koralton. 


Turkey, said, as we parted: “We will ponder what you have 


chairman of the National Assembly in 
told us. Thank you for coming to Turkey.” 

In Teheran, our farthest point east, as guests of Iran we 
were privileged to share in the forwarding of a national 
recreation movement under the chairmanship of Prime 
Minister Hussein Ala. In an audience with His Majesty the 
Shah in the Jade Marble Palace, that perfect example of 
Persian art and architecture, he thanked us for our help to 
lran and spoke with personal knowledge of the developments 
under way and with conviction of what recreation could do 
for the youth of Iran. Later that same afternoon, Mr. Ala 
barely escaped an assassin’s bullet. 

Fired by the hot stream of liquid gold that flows from 
newly discovered oil, Baghdad in Iraq is a cauldron in which 
incient cultures are being streamlined for twentieth century 

ing. The youthful eyes of His Majesty the King gleamed 
is we outlined our hopes for recreation in Iraq. He expressed 
his hearty approval of what we were doing and gave his 
issurance of Iraq’s cooperation in the international recre- 
ition movement. 

lor five days in Jordan we experienced superb Arab hos- 
pitality on all soc ial levels from villages to the royal palac e. 
We had our eyes opened to one of the most valiant struggles 
for social welfare we have ever seen. His Majesty King 
Hussein Ibn Talal greeted us with outstretched hand. “You 
ire welcome. Jordan is your country while you are here. 
| have heard about your mission. Let me know if there is 
inything we can do. Our resources are small but we have 
an asset in our people, and we want to be counted among 
the nations working for the people’s welfare.” 

I still glow when I think of what we saw and felt in Egypt. 
In that ancient land of the Pharaohs a revolution is in prog- 
ress which is kin to a religious revival. It was a stirring 
experience to work with those young men and women so 
conscious of their role as nation builders and so clear that, 
this time, the people’s welfare is the goal and that recreation 
is one of the essentials. 

lo our friends here and there and everywhere our heart- 
felt thanks! 
ness to look ahead and work in unity give promise of build- 


y our support, your cooperation, your readi- 


ing another great instrument for enriching the human 


spirit, @ 


oO 
ig 





MAKE A WISE INVESTMENT 
mes like these, invest in boys and girls. Men talk about buying 
at the bottom. When you invest in a boy or girl, you are always 
it the bottom. You are sure that the youngster is growing up, 
ere is no telling how far. 

[ invite every man and woman in the world to take a flyer in 
Childhood Preferred. I predict a great future for this security. It 
has investment merit combined with the most exciting speculative 
pe ssibilities, 

You are sure to get a man or woman; you may get a great man or 
Bruce Barton in The Jungle Weekly, Berkeley 
ns Club, Berkeley, California. 


reat woman. 
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PRETSCH DANG 


In the actual dance Or aS a dramatic ac- 
companiment, the Gretsch Dance Drum 
lends itself to colorful interpretations of 
modern, classical and oriental themes. 


Originally designed for 
MARY WIGMAN 
The choice of leading art- 
ists and foremost schools 














Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has epee 
3-ply laminated rock maple rim, finished THE 


in transparent lacquer in natural color. FRED GRETSCH 
. 


Head of specially selected real skin with 
bright nickel-plated straining hoop and 

MANUFACTURING CO, 
Makers of fine 


eight nickel tensioning brackets. In order- 
ing mention X4145—Price $15.00 , postage 

musical instruments 
for over 69 years 


extra, 
60 Broadway, B’kiyn 11, N.Y 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. 
Order #5250 at $2.25 each, postage extra. 


Superior By Every Comparison! 


ATHLETIC BALLS 


So sensationally better are they on 
every count—design, construction, 
quality, durability and play-ability— 
that Rawlings HERCULITE 
Rubber-Covered Athletic Balls 
have established a new high 
standard. They're in a class 

by themselves—they re 


“The Finest 
Ju The Field!” 
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“Things You Should Kuew . . 








>» New YEARBOOK Unper Way: A com- 
prehensive inventory of our country’s 
public park and recreation resources is 
being undertaken by the National Rec- 
reation Association. Unlike its previous 
yearbook studies, the present survey in- 
cludes state and federal park and recre- 
ation services, as well as those of local 
and The question- 
naires which have been mailed to local 
and county authorities were prepared 
after consultation with a large number 
of leaders in the recreation and park 
fields. The cooperation of every indi- 
vidual or agency responsible for public 


agencies. 


county 


park and recreation service is essential 
in order that the fiftieth anniversary 
yearbook may present a complete and 
accurate picture of the present status of 
the movement. Early return of the com- 
pleted questionnaires is therefore ur- 
gently requested. 


>» Use IN YOUR SPRING PLANNING AND 
TRAINING 
RECREATION magazine bibliographies 
for 1950-55. These are available free. 
upon request, from the NRA, and carry 
listings of articles which have appeared 
in RECREATION this time, ar- 
ranged according to topic. They 
also valuabk is a source for speec h ma- 
terial, class work for students. and for 
not familiar with 
them, send for a sample copy. 


SESSIONS: Complete sets of 


during 
are 


research. If you are 


>» A PRELIMINARY INJUNCTION HAS 
HALTED THE ACTIVITIES of Carl E. Stotz. 
former commissioner of Little League, 
temporarily restraining him or any of 
his agents from setting up a rival organ- 
ization. It filed in U. S. Court, 
Middle District of Pennsylvania, on 
January sixth. 
thirty-day period in which to appeal the 
case. Mr. Stotz is suing Little League, 
Inc.. for $300,000 for breach of contract. 


was 


and he was given a 


> THE OLDEST INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 
CONFERENCE in the country will hold its 
tenth assembly at Purdue 
February 18, 19, and 20, 
sponsorship of the School of 
Education and Humanities and the Di- 
vision of Adult Education. Dr. Jackson 
M. Anderson of the American Associa- 


University. 
under the 


science. 





tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, will again serve as confer- 
ence chairman. Reservations may be 
made or information obtained by writ- 
ing to: Industrial Recreation Confer- 
ence, Division of Adult Education Con- 
ferences, Purdue University, West La- 
fayette, Indiana. 

> FoR CHURCH RECREATION: A new film 
has been released by the Sunday School 
Board of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Leisure for the Lord. This is the 
first in a series of pictures to alert 
churches to the need for a recreation 
program and to suggest ways of setting 
it up. For further information write. 
Mrs. Agnes Durant Pylant, Secretary, 
Church Recreation Service. The Sunday 
School Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


» Two THINGS TO BE CONSIDERED in 
your planning for National Recreation 
Month, in June, are: asking local min- 
isters to deliver a sermon or message 
from the pulpits of their churches: pro- 
moting special speeches on recreation in 
local service clubs. 


p> AN EXHIBIT, “AMERICAN YOUTH AT 
PLAY,” is being prepared by the Special 
Defense Services of the National Recre- 
ation Association at the request of the 
U.S. Air Force. Approximately thirty 
photographs from recreation agencies 
all over the country will be mounted 
with appropriate quotations from 
French and German philosophers. The 
display will be used in French and Ger- 
man schools as a part of the Air Force 
program to develop better community 
relations for its personnel. 


> A mura, “FeLLowsuip oF ReEcre- 
ATION,” especially prepared by Dave 
Asherman for the exhibit of the Na- 
tional Society of Mural Painters at the 
Architectural League in New York, was 
dedicated and unveiled at the open 
house of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation on January 25th. The painting 
will hang permanently in NRA head- 
quarters at 8 West Eighth Street. 


> Dares For NATIONAL BASEBALL 
WEEK this year are April 7 to 14, inclu- 
sive. Objective is to build public inter- 
est in the organization of leagues and 
clubs in the amateur field and increased 
appreciation of the skills and aptitudes 
of those who rise out of the amateur 
field to professional status. 


>» BoaTING WAS HAILED AS A FAMILY 
SPORT at the recent Motor Boat Show in 
New York City. Exhibits included not 
only power boats, but sailing boats as 
well. Many firms are producing sturdy, 
lightweight trailers which can be hitch- 
ed behind the family car to carry the 
craft from one lake to another. Accord- 
ing to the New York Times, the num- 
ber of Americans engaging in boating 
soared from 20.000.000 to an estimated 
30,000,000 in the last year, making it 
an important contender as the world’s 
most booming sport. (See “The Mod- 
ern Marina,” page 80.) 


>» PRIVATE SWIMMING POOLS are now 
common, particularly in regions of 
moderate climate. Dr. Harry A. Bliss, 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles’ School of Public Health, there- 
fore asks the question, “Is the mush- 
rooming of these pools throughout the 
nation posing a public health prob- 
lem?” The public pool water, usually 
controlled from a public health stand- 
point, is bacteriologically equivalent to 
drinking water, but there is no means of 
controlling sanitation in private pools. 
Dr. Bliss suggests that the only answer 
is through construction regulations and 
the education of Could not 
public recreation departments institute 
public education projects? 


owners, 


>» For THose In THE New York City 
AREA: Volunteer drivers are needed by 
the Federation of the Handicapped, 211 
West 14th Street, for a 
wagon which has been donated to the 
federation. The vehicle is to be used to 
transport homebound handicapped to 
and from the center during the day or 
evenings. Write to or phone Margaret 


McKell. 


new. station 


>» NeW APPOINTEE ON THE NRA sTAFF 
is Mrs. Ethel Mullins of Canyon, Texas. 
As of January 1, Mrs. Mullins became 
executive secretary of the Southwest 
District with headquarters in Dallas. 


>» More AND MORE, recreation boards 
and commissions are printing on their 
letterheads: “Affiliate Member of the 
National Recreation Association.” The 
last sample coming to our attention was 
that of the St. Lucie County Recreation 
Board, Fort Pierce, Florida. 
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Grass-Roots Theatre—U. S. 


Everyone is wie into the act in community playhouses. 


Ir 1952, a new furnace was needed by 

a church in Hyde Park, Vermont 
(pop. 1291). The minister suggested 
that the money be raised by putting on 
and added, *” 
evervbody together 
effort.” 
enough people to staff a performance, 

But 

ifa 
needs 
The 


Hyde Park church needed a furnace: so 


an operetta, lhis will bring 


in one big, con- 


certed There were hardly 


let alone to provide an audience. 
rural tradition holds in Vermont 
burns or a barn 


family home 


raising, the neighbors rally round. 


in this instance. three 
rallied to 


the neighbors 
other towns in the county 
the cause. 

The show played for three nights to 
capacity audiences drawn from the sur- 
rounding countryside. The church got 
its furnace, but the didn’t end 
there. The 
Lamoille County Players, and has since 
They 
and perform in the long-empty Hyde 
Park Opera House, 


gives them for a dollar a year. 


story 
group went on to found the 


produced many plays. rehearse 


which the village 


The Lamoille County group is by no 


means unique. In towns and villages 
from California to Florida, from Maine 
to the 


theatres have made their appearance, 


Rio Grande. similar community 


adding a lustily blooming branch to the 


H. W. HEINSHEIMER, formerly a music 
is now an execu- 
, of New York 


“Music Comes 


publisher in Vienna, 
tive of G. 
City. He is the author of * 
To Main Street,” Recreation, January 


1955. 


Schirmer, Inc. 
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growing tree of American culture. 
It all started in the early 1920’s when 
professional and 


theatre enthusiasts. 


amateur, organized the “little theatre” 
movement to bring good drama to areas 
Some of 


the resulting groups, such as the Pasa- 


far removed from Broadway. 


dena and Dallas playhouses. have since 
both for 
their excellent productions and as try- 
But. 
and especially since World 


become nationally famous. 


out stages for aspiring actors. 
meanwhile. 
War II, the movement has expanded to 
include grass-roots, do-it-yourself the- 
atre groups. 

No longer is Broadway the only voice 
of the American theatre. Last season. 
from October 1954 to April 1955, New 
York City’s thirty-two legitimate thea- 
tres produced only seventy plays and 
same period, in 


musicals. During the 


contrast, an estimated 6,000 produc- 
tions were put on by some 2,000 com- 
munity theatres, including both the 
semi-professional little theatres and the 
active 


lesser-known but equally ama- 


teur groups. In California, alone, there 
theatres; 60 in 
C., and vicinity; 106 
and 40 in Westchester 


New York, only an hour’s ride 


are 147 community 
Washington, D. 
in New Jersey: 
County, 
from Broadway. 

All over the United States people 
have discovered the thrill of a live show, 
the joy of active participation and the 
mysterious, vibrating empathy between 
actor and audience which cannot be 
achieved by the movies or TV screen. 
In a community theatre the actors are 





H. W. Heinsheimer 


Mrs. Jones from down the block, and 
old Doc Smith. Chuck 
Adams who goes to high school with 


and young 


your daughter. The sofa on the stage 


set of Life With 


somebody's attic. 


Father has come from 
and the old photo- 
graph on the wall is your own Uncle 
George. 

A community theatre is a strictly non- 
commercial undertaking of enthusiastic 
people who have found in it a refresh- 
ing new experience, an opportunity to 
create intelligently and cooperatively. 
Whoever takes part in it soon finds him- 
self under the spell of its law of compen- 
sation: what he gives in time and effort 
comes back many times in pleasure, new 
friends, and added interest in life. 

The great variety of skills needed is 
one of the community theatre’s greatest 
appeals. I found it all strikingly summed 
up in the bulletin issued by one of them: 
“If you like to hammer, saw, paint, use 
a typewriter, tile a floor, sell subscrip- 
tions, read scripts, turn up hems, fuss 
with a wiring system, handle a make-up 
kit, if you have a station wagon, design 
and build scenery. like to act and, alto- 
little right 


we have a job for you.” As many 


gether, are a crazy, come 
over— 
as two hundred persons may contribute 
to a community production. In_ five 
years at the Alley Theatre in Houston, 
Texas, 4,200 people participated 
thirty-seven plays. 

theatre. 


”; and there’s prac- 


In a community especially, 
“the play’s the thing 
tically an inexhaustible supply and vari- 
One_ publisher, 


ety to choose from. 
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A backstage crew member who might be any one of your neighbors. The 
great variety of skills needed is part of the community theatre’s appeal. 


New York. 
5,000 plays with casts ranging from 
hit. 


Samuel French in offers 


two actors (such as the Broadway 


The 


Community 


Fourposter) to thirty or more. 
players ordinarily like to 
have fairly large casts so as to give as 
many persons as possible a chance to 
share the limelight. 

Mister 
teen men and one 
recent favorite. During World War II. 
Clare Booth’s The 
thirty-five women and no men, was, by 


Such out 


Roberts, with a cast of nine- 


woman. has been a 
Women, featuring 


necessity. much in demand. 
standing American playwrights as k: 
O'Neill. Wilder. 


Tennessee Williams are high up on the 


gene Thornton and 


lists of community theatres whose am- 


That last 


look before curtain 


bitions know no limit. 

“The only 
Ben Hur.” one director told me, “‘is that 
For the 


use of a play, theatre groups pay an 


reason we havent done 


we can't afford the horses.” 


average royalty of $50 for the first per- 
formance and $25 for each repeat. This 
may not sound like much revenue for 
playwrights, but it adds up. The popu- 
You Can't Take It With 
$250.000 in 


lar comedy. 
You, has earned about 
royalties from community productions. 

After the play has been chosen comes 
the casting. In hundreds of newspapers 
across the country. notices like this can 
be found: “You can’t act? How do you 
know? Come to a tryout and find out! 
Iryouts for Eugene O’Neill’s comedy 
actors soon learn to 


time. Community 


take everything in their stride, even the unexpected, shattering crises. 


‘Hart. 


th, Wilderness! Friday night from 8 to 
9:30 at the Little Theatre. Needed: 
three men, two women in their forties: 
two men in their late twenties; two men, 


two women about twenty: a boy and 
two girls fifteen to eighteen.” 

Tryouts are open to anyone. No ex- 
perience is needed, and people turn up 
in amazing numbers. Frequently new- 
comers in town find the theatre group 
a means of getting acquainted. 

At Lake Rosa 


Charles, Louisiana. 


who converted a former stable 
into one of the nation’s most active com- 
munity theatres (and has been its di- 
rector since its inception eight years 
ago), tries to cast neighbors in their 
real-life roles. When she needs a mail 
carrier she gets her own postman, com- 
plete with uniform and mail bag. When 
she needs a judge she gets a real one 


All of Lake 
Charles’ 41,000 people are potential ac- 


from the courthouse. 


tors and the town loves it. 

Community actors learn to take every- 
thing in stride. In one production of 
the Kalamazoo (Michigan) Civic The- 
atre, a well-knowr physician played the 
part of an American Indian. One day, 
ten minutes after the curtain had rung 
down on the matinee, Chief Sitting Bull, 
in full make-up, answered an emergency 
call at the Kalamazoo hospital, delivered 
a baby girl to a somewhat startled moth- 
er, and was back onstage at the play- 
house for the evening show. 

There are always crises to test an 
amateur actor's skill at improvisation. 
One man I know was supposed to open 
a safe onstage but it wouldn’t open. 
While the watchers backstage tore their 
hair, the actor calmly turned to the 
audience and asked: “Is there a lock- 
smith in the house?” As the laugh sub- 
sided the gracious gods of the theatre 
rewarded him: the safe door miracu- 
lously sprang open, the show went on. 

The ambitious program of the Spar- 
tanburg (South Carolina) Little Thea- 
tre illustrates what can be done. It pro- 
duces four plays a season in a theatre 
seating about five hundred, usually in- 
cluding a comedy or two, a serious play 
or a suspense drama, and perhaps a mu- 
sical in which the players cooperate 
with the local symphony orchestra and 
glee club. Rehearsals and technical pre- 


parations for each production require 
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six nights a week for at least a month. 
Each show runs for four nights, to ac- 
commodate the 1.500 subscribers. 
ven a smash hit cannot be exploited 
beyond that: after five weeks of theatre 
work members have to heed the cry of 
temporarily deserted spouses and chil- 
dren. There may be other compelling 
reasons: after a successful run of Mister 
midwestern community 
that 


numerous requests the run cannot be 


Roberts. one 


theatre announced “in spite of 
extended because our leading man can- 
not postpone his business trip to Chi- 
cago anv longer.” 

Spartanburg subscribers pay $5 for 
1 season ticket $1.25 for each of the 
four shows. (Some theatres charge less 
than a dollar per show, if one buys a 
season's subscription.) The $7,500 paid 
by the subscribers almost balances the 
budget. What additional money is need- 
ed comes from patron memberships. 
Major expenses last season: $1,075 for 
royalties, $3,000 for the director and 
the only paid 


wo scenic designers 


members of the staff. Since no profit 


is made, community theatres have been 
relieved of the twenty per cent federal 
amusement tax. 

With ingenuity and determination, 
community theatre people have created 
for themselves an amazing variety of 
playhouses. The group in Raleigh, 
North 


state-fair race track into a drama cente1 


Carolina, transformed an old 
with money, material, and work con- 
tributed by three hundred patrons and 
thirty 
Coast 


civic organizations. The Gold 
Monterey. Cali- 
fornia, plays in a 105-year-old saloon. 
When the home of the Antioch Players 
of Yellow Springs. Ohio 


Company of 


an old opera 
house—was closed by the fire inspector, 
they found an abandoned foundry that 
had a wide-open, unobstructed span and 
a huge overhead crane. Boldly they de- 
cided to make the foundry a really “flex- 
ible” theatre. 

Neither a stage nor seats were built 
into the hall. The 315 seats are mounted 
on twenty-one sections. The stage is 
made up of platforms measuring six by 


eight feet. Seat sections and stage plat- 


forms can be moved freely by crane and 
can be placed either on the floor or on 
scaffolding which permits the stage 
floor and the seats to be at any height 
the director wishes. Thus all types of 
staging can be created by simply mov- 
ing seats and stage platforms: the tra- 
ditional proscenium, the Elizabethan 
stage, the theatre-in-the-round, or the 
vast space of the old spectacle play. 
With the crane a 
make any desired shift in four hours. 


four-man crew can 


The community theatre has taken 
soil. A 


movement, it 


roots in American vigorous 


cultural do-it-yourself 
aims not at material gain but at creative 
expression for thousands of people, at 
friendship and cooperation, at a genu- 
ine community spirit and a richer life. 
Nothing could more fully express the 
spirit behind all this thriving activity 
than the thought that was expressed by 
Dr. William E. Upjohn when he pre- 
sented the city of Kalamazoo with its 
beautiful civic theatre. “This place,” 
“should be dedicated to the 


happy use of leisure.” & 


he said, 
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Firming the Foundations 


delivered at the 
Northwest District Recreation Confer- 


ence. Boise. Idaho. {pril, 1955. 


From an address 


Aw was recently received by 
the chairman of this meeting, ex- 


plaining why its emphasis was placed 
on recreation for the grade-school child. 
I am interested 
that this topic 


or justification 


in the mild implication 
needed 
or that it might not be 


any explanation 


of vital interest 


Since when does iny organization. 


or department. or business or industry 
have to justify, or explain, or apologize 
for making better plans for the bulk of 
\sk a hundred people 
“What is 
ind ninety-eight will 


Ask them. “What are 


ind they'll say. “For 


its consumers ? 


in any community. recrea- 


tion?” answer. 
“Playgrounds.” 
playgrounds for?” 
the school kids.” 
We in the recreation profession have 
worked for years to broaden this con- 
We have 


long that there is 


cept. worked so hard and so 


real danger in our 


f — 


having forgotten our early original ob- 


jective playgrounds and recreation 
programs for children. There is danger 
that in 


ing skyscraper 


addit new floors to the oTOW- 
of recreation our orig- 
may not he 


them. We built well 


but no foundations 


inal foundations strong 
enough to sustain 
in those early days. 
last 


needs frequent and thorough inspection. 


forever. and any good building 


foundations of recreation 


today. It 


Firming the 
is highly important is also 
highly needed. One of the first things 
a small child learns as he plays with 
his blocks is 
when one more block added to the pile 
makes the whole 


From a simple program of sandboxes 


that there comes a time 


pile tumble. 


have become Big Busi- 


like Life, 


for ( hildren. we 


ness. Magazines Fortune, 


Miss MUSSELMAN Is head of the Vation- 


al Recreation Association Program 


Service and 1s secretary to the neu VR A 
Committee on Rec- 


National Advisory 


reation Programs and Activities. 


Virginia Musselman 


Business Week, Time, and the Saturday 
Evening Post carry stories about the 
expanding leisure-time market and what 
it means to our economy. 

the 


wealthy philanthropists, our movement 


From contributions of a few 
has expanded into a vast tax-supported 
network costing over $269,000,000. 
Our nation is studded with parks, play- 
grounds, athletic fields, golf courses. 
beaches, other outdoor and indoor ree- 
reation areas and facilities which 
have grown from a simple little sand- 
pile in Boston. 

Let’s give a thought to the increase 
in the range of public recreation pro 
grams. From that early sandbox pro 
gram for small children, our recreation 
programs now are aimed for every age- 
level and for almost every situation. At 
conferences. we divide into froups on 
separate floors of that recreation struc 
ture—the pre-school floor, the hospital 
floor. the old-age floor, the industrial 
floor, the handicapped floor, the girls’ 
and women’s floor, the sports floor, the 
specialty floors for music, drama, arts. 
crafts, and dancing, the rural floor, the 
college-training floor, the teen-age floor 

and all the many other floors and sub 
floors that for one reason or another 
we have added so rapidly and so dra- 
matically. 

We haven’t met so often lately down 
in the cellar—down among the founda- 
tions. And yet the strength of each of 
those new floors depends, and will de 
pend, upon how strong the foundation 
is how well we succeed in our recre- 
ation program for grade-school-age 
children. 

Just so we don’t forget that our play- 
grounds and their programs represent 
the bulk of our work, let’s look at the 
Al Smith used to say. The 


1955 figures aren’t in yet, so the latest 


record. as 


figures are for 1950, but five years ago 
there were 14,747 outdoor playgrounds 

more than all the softball diamonds, 
the tennis courts, the wading and swim- 
ming pools, the baseball diamonds, ath- 


letic fields, handball courts and picnic 


areas, day camps and indoor centers. 

The total number of leaders employed 
was 58.029. How many of these were 
full-time, year-round leaders? Only 
6.784. Most of those other 51,000 work- 
ers were playground leaders, employed 


for the summer only! And part of that 


huge army of 52,982 volunteer leaders 
helped on the playground. 

One of the nice things about growing 
older is that we lose our need for con- 
formity. Twenty years ago I’d have 
heen afraid to get up here and say that 
the weakest part of our programs is the 
one we ought to be strongest in—our 
original, foundation-making program 
for elementary-school-age children. On 
the other hand, twenty 


years ago I 


wouldn't have seen enough, heard 
enough, read enough. and thought 
enough to see our programs objectively 
in terms of what they are and what they 
could be. 
Recently. | 


town. My very first job was as play- 


visited my own home- 
ground leader in the first summer play- 
ground program the town had ever had. 
The town has grown considerably since 
then. It has a swimming pool now, a 
teen-age center, a nature museum in the 
park, and several more playgrounds. It 
conducts many specialized activities | 


had 


grounds are not one bit better. in lay- 


never as a child—but the play- 
out, design, size, facilities or program. 
In fact. some of the new ones aren't as 
good, because they are hot and dusty. 
without enough shade. In other words, 
and ex- 
the 


recreation there has grown 


panded—but in side shoots, not 
main stem. 

Could it be that we for too long neg- 
lected the other community groups like 
older adults and teen-agers, and so we 
have had to swing so far in their direc- 
tion lately that 


sight of the school children? Actually, 


we are almost out of 


these other groups are, in the real mean- 
ing of the word, minority groups! In 
the 


population outnumbers the teen, or 


most communities, grade-school 


adult, or older adult population. It has 
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the majority, but often gets the least as 
far as thought is concerned. | think it 
is because we've accepted it so thor- 
oughly that we don’t argue and discuss 
it any more and so we lose the chance 
to experiment, try new ideas, learn new 
techniques, such as we’re doing in hos- 
pital recreation, older adult programs, 
service club programs, and so on. 


We have got by with this lack of pro- 


gress because our communities, too, 
have accepted recreation for grade- 
schoolers as important, have become 


used to seeing playgrounds, and don’t 
question these programs as they do the 
newer ones. And so we are not chal- 
lenged to prove our work, and therefore 
become static in it. 

[f the same thing happened in one of 
our new “showcase programs,” we'd 
soon hear about it. But with the grade- 
schoolers, we're working with a group 


that will accept anything, try anything, 


do anything, if given the slightest 
chance! Play is the most important ele- 


ment in their lives. If we don’t provide 


the best. they accept what we do pro- 


vide. If we don’t provide anything, 
they go ahead and play just the same 
in the backyard, the street—wherever 


they find each other. John Dewey was 


iware of this characteristic when he 
said, “The two dominant impulses of 
youth are toward activity and toward 


kind of collective association.” 


From what these youngsters learn 
about body skills will come the athletes 
of high school and college. Do we do 
much in teaching how to catch a ball, 
fall? No, mostly we 


just let them jump. or hop, or fall 


how to jump, slide. 


Children are bulk of our consumers. Five 
years ago there were I 1,747 playgrounds. 









and the ones with natural skills get most 
of our attention, not the ones who need 
to learn the skills. 


alarming bulk of our young men are 


And a large and 


found to be physically unfit. 

From these youngsters who learn 
or don't learn about winning and 
losing, will come the high school groups 
that riot over a basketball game, who 
tear down the goal posts at the football 
game, who as adults will riot over a 
hockey game by professionals and 
throw bottles at the umpire at big league 
baseball games. From what they learn 
about nature will come their interest in 
camping, in hunting, in conservation. 

If they get the feel of clay. metal. 
wood, leather: if they get the feel of a 
hammer, saw, paintbrush, drill: if they 
learn to look at things, and wonder. and 
find out as teen-agers and adults 
they'll flock to you for more. 

Because they come, because they 
laugh and play, we sit back and feel 
good. If we sat back and really did some 
good, stiff, analytical thinking. we'd be 
shocked! I think we’d find that the pro- 
grams we re conducting today are pretty 
much the same as the ones we conducted 
twenty-five years ago—and life today 
different. 


made in terms of equipment and what 


is very Progress has been 
we know about design and layout of 
facilities. Our 


cry from the conventional, formal class- 


new schools are a far 
rooms of twenty-five years ago. Our 
standards of training are higher, but 
our standards of program aren’t much 
better. In other words, a big and im- 
portant part of our public recreation 


program is still in the horse and buggy 


g 


age, when it should be jet-propelled. 

By and large, the after-school and 
the summer playground programs 
throughout this country are not good! 
There are exceptions to this, but just 
take a walk around the playgrounds in 
your own community! How many are 
really inviting-looking? Read your an- 
nual report as though you'd never heard 
of it before! Watch 
though you’d never seen them before. 
Look 
though you’d never read them before. 
Watch listen to 
your community singing, talk to a 


You'll find, in 


many. many cases, that what are opt- 


your leaders as 


at your newspaper releases as 


your amateur shows. 


stranger on the street. 


mistically called playgrounds are hot, 
dusty. poorly-planned, poorly-located, 
poorly-equipped areas, with very little 
in the way of beauty. The equipment 
(what there is of it) is poorly located. 
It probably needs painting. The slide 
gets so hot in the summer that the kids 
can’t use it. The toilets, if there are any, 
are badly located. The water fountain, 
if there is one. is too high. or it is mud- 
dy around it, or it is cracked. There’s 
no fence around the area, or else the 
fence is broken. There is no sign, no 
flag. no bulletin board, no shelter house, 
no storage space for equipment. 

To such areas, when school is out in 
the summer, we assign playground 
leaders. We try to assign at least two 


And 


we say, “Conduct a rich, well-rounded 


a man and a woman—to each. 


program. It should include all sorts of 
games and sports, special events, story- 
telling, music, dramatics, dancing, arts 
Plan for the adults, too 


and crafts. 











The story hour. Note the children’s faces. We ask our playground leaders 
: + Beet ° 
to “conduct a rich, well-rounded program,” give youngsters “full value. 








neighborhood and family nights. Plan 
square dancing, trips, nature programs. 
leagues, conduct tourna- 


And in 


children 


Organize 
ments.” our reports we 


attended 


say 
three thousand the 
playgrounds this summer, at a cost of 
one quarter of a cent per child. 

Whom are we trying to fool? There 
isn’t one person among us who doesn’t 
know that it is completely and utterly 
impossible to conduct any sort of art 
or craft groups without the proper tools 
and equipment, without adequate sup- 
plies, without a place to store. a place 


And 


person here who doesn’t 


to sit, and something to work on! 
there isn’t 
know that the craft program should em- 
phasize originality and self-expression, 
that is should teach new skills, and lead 
on to other skills and interests: and we 
know that making a hundred identical 
black cats out 


using a ready-made 


molds. or cutting fifty 
of orange crates. 
stencil, is doing nothing for the child 
except keeping him busy learning bad 
work habits and developing poor taste. 
Yet how many playgrounds have really 
good craft instruction or are providing 
adequate supplies? 

The same holds true with other activi- 
ties. So it goes. The playgrounds and 
the summer program take up a big slice 
of the recreation budget but the 
youngsters don’t get full value. 

Why is it? It’s easy to say “lack of 
adequate budgets,” but budgets, as a 


whole, are larger than they’ve ever 
been. It’s easy to say, “lack of adequate 
leadership,” but there are more leaders, 
their salaries are higher, and their train- 
ing better than ever before. These are 
but not the pri- 


all factors, of course. 


mary reason. 

The primary fault is complacency. 
We take playgrounds, and programs for 
elementary school children, for granted. 
that 


“every man is a prisoner of the age he 


There’s an interesting statement 


lives in,” and, as prisoners in ours, 
we've been content to accept certain 
concepts in recreation that now need 
study and revision. 

We need to go down into the cellars 
of our profession, and into the cellars 
of our programs, and firm those foun- 


dations. We need courage to see with 


eyes that are not blinded by habit or 


complacency or fear. We need to ques- 
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tion our work. We need to look beyond 
the casual successes, the special events 
that succeeded, the sports events that 
made the front page, the human interest 
story that made the town smile. Those 
are important, but they’re not the foun- 
dation. In fact, they can be masks that 
hide the fact that there isn’t much of a 
program! 

We need to experiment. When should 
a playground be open? Should they all 
be open at the same time? Would Green 
Street Playground be better if it were 
Should Worth 


Street Playground take only youngsters 


limited to teen-agers? 


up to ten years old? How successful 
would an all-girl program on Wednes- 
day be? 
turned over to the PTA to operate? 


Could this playground be 


Could that playground specialize in 
creative dramatic and rhythmic activi- 
ties? Should arts and crafts go indoors 
at a central location? What percentage 
of the elementary-school-age children 
register in the playgrounds? What hap- 
pens to the others? Should leaders train 
parents and encourage backyard play? 
Why are so many youngsters so easily 
tired, physically unfit? Are we neg- 
lecting the big-muscle activities? Would 
older leaders work out better on a cer- 
tain playground? Is it more effective 
for leaders to come to the children or 
for children to go to leaders in special- 
activities? What do the play- 


adventur- 


ized 
grounds offer that is really 
ous? Is it better to have one or two well- 
equipped playgrounds with a number of 
leaders, a more concentrated program. 
open a longer period each day, or more 
playgrounds with shorter, less concen- 
trated programs? 

These may sound unimportant. Yet 
what are the answers? 

More important than such factual ex- 
periments is a need for real effort to 
learn what might be called “applied 
recreation” to find out and under- 
stand how to select and use games and 
other recreation activities best suited 
for the wholesome growth of the child. 
as an individual and as a member of 
society. We need to learn to analyze 
the values that are hidden in every ac- 
tivity, so that we can fit the activity to 
the child, not the child to the activity. 

We all l:now that no one man and one 


woman placed on a playground, given 


a moderate amount of pre-service and 
in-service training, moderately super- 
vised, are going to be able to accom- 
plish very much with a large playground 
population. And right there is one place 
where we fail. 

We are expecting the humanly im- 
possible. Very few summer playground 
leaders.are trained and equipped with 
the necessary skills to be all things to 
all youngsters. Each leader is going to 
gravitate to the activities he or she 
knows and likes best. 
likely to try storytelling, or story dra- 


A leader is not 


matization if he or she has never tried 
it and knows nothing about it except 
from books. The same goes for dancing 
of all kinds, for art, for crafts, for mu- 
sic. And sending a specialist in once a 
week for an hour or two is helpful, but 
just scratches the surface. 

I think we forget sometimes that we 
don’t have to do all the work! Some- 
times it’s wiser to provide the oppor- 
tunity to the wonderful people willing 
to help, who are available in every com- 
munity. They have to be found, trained 
in general procedure, given specific 
jobs at specific times. They work best 
when they are bound together in some 
sort of organization — Volunteer Par- 
ents, Volunteers Unlimited, Leaders Bu- 
reau, and so on. 

We must recognize and anticipate 
change new habits, customs, tradi- 
tions and tastes—and be ready to meet 
it. Manufacturers of breakfast 
of clothes, of cars, keep a very keen ear 


foods, 


open for new trends, new fads, new in- 
terests, and base their advertising ap- 
peals upon them. They watch what peo- 
ple wear, where they go, what they do. 
\ move to a suburb to them may mean 
a new station wagon, or a gasoline lawn- 
mower, or a washing machine. To us, 
it should mean a new playground, a new 
school, a new child population that will 
need a new program. 

We must see that the values of yester- 
day are not discarded; but we must also 
see that its mistakes are not perpetu- 
ated. 

And always, in making sure that chil- 
dren get our finest efforts, we must keep 
in our hearts, Carl Sandburg’s words: 


There is only one child in the world, 
And the child’s name is ALL children. 
There is only one Maker in the world, 
And His children cover the world, 

And they are named All God’s Children. 
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The legendary dances of the American Indians appeal Jumbo, a trained elephant, is 
to and captivate the imaginations of boys in every land. 


so 


part of gala 75-minute show. 


The Big Top Comes to Venezuela 


The circus is a brotherhood in itself. No 


need for performers to speak 


7 DREN are children wherever they 


are—and they always love a circus, 


even in South America! A youngster- 
sponsored, youngster-performed circus 
in the Caracas, Venezuela, YMCA has, 
therefore. been a great success for the 


third The 


raised in 1954 went toward the building 


consecutive year. money 
of a new kitchen at the camp which is 
used by all groups participating. The 
two previous circuses made possible the 
construction of the camp water system 
ind two eight-bunk cabins. 

Fourteen different groups from six 
different sections of the city provided 
the performers. Some of the youngsters 
came from the “Y” program in three 
parts of the city where the average fam- 
ily income for seven people is less than 
eighty dollars per month, and the “Y” 
members pay nothing or about fifteen 
Other participants 


cents per month. 


came from families whose comparative 
classification would be “rich.” 

Many languages were spoken. In ad- 
dition to Spanish, there could be heard 
English. Italian, French. German, Portu- 
cuese, Dutch. Swedish, Danish, Hun- 
garian, and Romanian. 

At two-thirty 


rates were opened for admission to the 


in the afternoon. the 
sideshows and skill games. There were 
“Rare Animals Never Seen Before.” the 


C. H. JOHNSON is representative on loan 
to Venezuela, International Committee, 


YMC 


1, Caracas, V enezuela. 
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English! 


C. H. Johnson 


“Strongest Men in the World,” “Sia- 
imese Twins.” “Miss Universe.” “The 
Tattooed Man.” “The Bearded Lady 
and the Midget.” “Fatima, the Snake- 
Charmer.” The skill games included: 
baseball throw at a swinging bowling 
pin, softball throw at a target. darts, 
golf putting, and a fishpond. 

Promptly at 3:30 p.M., the parade of 
more than one hundred and fifty partici- 
pants began, led by the ringmaster and 
the Good Fairy to circus music from 
records. The audience was allowed three 
sides of the large roped-off ring, and 
the performers had the fourth side sp 
that they, too, could see the acts. 

Almost on the dot of 3:45 p.m., the 
ringmaster picked up his microphone 
and started off the first act for an hour 
and fifteen-minute show composed of: 


Clown Band 

Tight-Sla k Rope Act 
Performing Elephant, Jumbo 
Indian Dance 

Hand-Balancers 

Can-Can Chorus 

Pretzel Girls 

Tigers and the Lady 

Clowns and the Duck 

Moving Pyramids 

Lady Wrestlers 

Swami and the Moving Box 
Up and Over, Tumblers 

Prof. Swindler, Magician 
Beauties on the Balancing Bars 
Pan-American Speed Kings, Soapbox Race 


Because of the difficulties of trans- 
portation, all acts were prepared in the 
areas in which each group of perform- 
ers lived, and no general rehearsal was 
held. The general chairman, Lloyd Al- 
lyn of the Sinclair Oil and Refining 


a 


Clown makeup is exciting in any tongue ; 
the clown is an international figure. 


Company, had a representative from 
each group attend the three general 
planning meetings. A special direction 
committee, composed of representatives 
of other business and industrial com- 
panies, took charge of the construction, 
publicity, providing the ringmaster, 
parking, costumes and construction of 
the wild animals, the field and clean-up. 
Mrs. Kitty McCutchan of the Caracas 
Little Theatre Players was in charge of 


make-up; and Professor Hernan Ro- 


Don’t forget Brotherhood Week, 
February 19 to 26 
mero, Miguel Alegre. and Ben Croutch 
of the YMCA staff were in charge of 
the training of other performers. The 
American Embassy cooperated by loan- 
ing its loudspeaker equipment. 

The Hi-Y Club and the Tri-Hi-Y Club 
handled all the food concessions. The 
Y’s Men’s Club, with the help of the 
Gra-Y and Tri-Y Clubs, supplied all the 
sideshow features. The games of skill 
were made and managed by members of 
Junior Hi-Y and Junior Tri-Hi-Y. 

Almost two hundred different young- 
sters and adults took part, thus making 
it a circus which had good publicity 
and pictures in the newspapers in Span- 
ish and in English. The leading televi- 
sion station requested permission to 
film parts of the performance. 

Plans for 1955 included presenting 
the circus in the six different parts of 
the city in which the YMCA has pro- 
gram space sufficient for staging an 


amateur circus. @ 
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Emergency 
Measures 


The Floods Came... 


Devastating scenes of ruin in Waterbury, Connecticut, as 
well as other towns in the hard-hit Naugatuck River Valley 
last August 19, were widely circulated by press, movies, and 
TV following the sudden. « atastrophic flood which struck on 
that date. 

The group work and recreation agencies in Waterbury 
were presented, within days after the flood, with the unex- 
pected project of speedily setting up a recreation center, 
almost in the midst of the ruined area, so that confused and 
dislocated youngsters could be taken care of for long hours 
of the day. Many of these youngsters had, in the days im- 
mediately following the flood, been of great help to those 
who were frantically trying to bring order to the area. As 
the days passed, and adults arrived from other parts to take 
over and organize relief work for the bereaved and afflicted, 
the young people were no longer needed. 

The idea for the center was first suggested at a meeting 
on coordination of flood services held by the Waterbury 
Community Council on August 26. At that time, a member 
of the Red Cross Division of Disaster Services said that 
community agencies could be of assistance by providing a 
planned program of recreation for children and teen-agers 
in the evacuation area, a section of Waterbury known as 
Brooklyn. Iren: 


YWCA, took charge of the program. On her committee were 


\. Walker, executive director of the local 


representatives of all group work and recreation agencies 
in town, as well as of the park and the school departments. 

In the Brooklyn section was a former public grammar 
school, Begnal School, which had served the community in 
many ways since it was abandoned in the 1930’s. Most re- 
cently, the Waterbury Branch of the University of Con- 
necticut had been using it. but was slated to move its branch 
to a new location. Miss Walker got in touch with university 
authorities, requesting that Begnal School be made avail- 
able. They were quit k to see the need and speedily began 
vacating the building. 

On September 6, the committee moved its equipment into 
the Begnal School and the hastily-organized center was 
ready for business on the following day. Leadership was 


provided by the local agencies; and volunteers from the 
Parent-Teacher association supervised registration and 
other activities. Equipment was obtained from a great vari- 
ety of places: the park department gave tables; the school 
department gave chairs; members of the Congregational 
Church in nearby Middlebury contributed games and toys; 
the New Britain YWCA helped out with a supply of card 
tables, table tennis equipment, records, and games. 

More than three hundred and fifty boys and girls took ad- 
vantage of the program, becoming regular patrons of the 


center during the weeks it was open. They had a fine time 
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These steps in providing recreation for 
the children of a flood-stricken area, 
and emergency help after a hurricane, 
suggest ideas for others who might 
be called upon to face like situations. 


at their temporary center; but, with the coming of cold 
weather, heating the school became an expense which the 
committee could not bear. Also, the group work and rec- 
reation agencies needed their staffs back to work full time in 
their home buildings. So the center closed its doors at the 
end of a month. 

But the story does not end there. The mothers of the area 
got together to plead with the agencies to set up a permanent 
center for the young people. Early steps have already been 
taken in this direction and, even without a formal set-up, 
teen-age programs, dancing instructions, and limited activi- 
ties for all age groups are being held in the Brooklyn section. 

Needless to say, both municipal and private funds in Wa- 
terbury have suffered much from the flood damage. For 
that reason, enthusiasm has to be tempered with restraint 
when it comes to offering recreation services. However, 
community council representatives feel that the success and 
know-how gained at the Begnal School emergency recrea- 
tion center during the disaster period can be used as a strong 
Mary O. LEon- 


HARD, newspaperwoman working for the Waterbury Re- 


foundation for building toward their goal. 
v £ 


publican and the Waterbury American and one of the vol- 


unteer workers at the emergency recreation center. 


After a Hurricane... 


Last year, when Hurricane Edna unleashed her vicious 
assault on the Eastern seacoast she saved some of her worst 
violence for the potato country of northern Maine. Flood 
and wind damage in Presque Isle resulted in about $10,000 
damage to the community’s major playground area. High 
winds and driving rains played havoc with the tennis court, 
softball and baseball diamond, swimming pool, brook, bas- 
ketball court, and the bathhouse. People slept and ate at the 
community recreation center. 

The Community Association, the sponsoring agency for 
the recreation program, immediately organized an “Opera- 
tion Fix-Up” for the following weekend. Contributions of 
labor, equipment, materials, and money were requested. “If 
you can’t help shovel out, please shell out!” was the motto 
of the project. 

No exact count was kept of the business leaders, truck 
drivers, insurance men, service station operators, and others 
from all walks of life who pitched in to repair the havoc. 
Food provided by merchants and civic groups to feed the 
volunteers included twenty pounds of hamburger, dozens 
of rolls and doughnuts, and gallons of coffee. 

Equipment and men from the Presque Isle Air Force 
Base gave a big assist to the community effort. The equip- 
ment was made available through Colonel Frank Q. O’Con- 
nor, commanding officer at the base, and the airmen volun- 
teered their services during their off-duty hours. — 
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An indoor game of ball is enjoyed by Waterbury young Some fine American “primitives” are being turned out 
“women” on “their day.”” Miss Wynn Taylor, instructor by absorbed group above. They are at an art class 
at the Girls Club, is photographed in the background taught by Miss Marian Martin, a YWCA staff mem- 
as she directs an eager group of players in the game. ber, who assisted with the temporary relief program. 
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Teen-agers make selections from recordings provided A traditionat threesome, two checker players and kib- 
in the basement lounge of the school. Most of the rec- itzer, are absorbed in their game while recent scenes 
ords came from the New Britain, Connecticut, YWCA, of damage and heroism are forgotien for the moment, 
and the phonograph was the gift of a local music store. a start to forgetting flood disaster almost completely. 
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Successtul 
WHEELING POST 


Larry Callen 


JORK, Music and fun are the ingredients which provide 
rhythm on wheels for an immensely successful roller 
skating program at a suburban New Orleans playground. 
From the mere germ of an idea in the summer of 1954 and 
a handful of interested youngsters, it has grown to a present 
enrollment of over one hundred. So great has been the re- 
sponse that membership in the classes has exceeded the 
facilities available. 

It was about a year and a half ago Mrs. Walter Post, a non- 
professional skating enthusiast, volunteered her services to 
Dave Scheuermann, director of recreation for Jefferson 
Community Center and Playground District No. 5. A class 
in fundamental skating was organized and held on the out- 
door asphalt basketball courts. Thirty-five enthusiastic boys 
and girls made up that first group, meeting once each week 
from 6 to 7 p.M., for instruction by Mrs. Post, her husband, 
and their teen-age daughter, Betty. Students practiced to 
the tune of recorded waltzes broadcasted over the play- 
ground P.A. system. Records were bought second-hand; 
and, thus far, this has proved to be the only expense incurred. 

In addition to classes, the group sponsored outdoor skat- 
ing parties once each month, extending invitations to skaters 
of all ages—and mom and dad were often seen skating in 
time with the music, hand in hand with son and daughter. 

By September the enrollment had increased to sixty-five, 


L. W. CALLEN was the associate editor of the Jefferson com- 


munity weekly newspaper. 
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Roller skating on this playground has 
proved to be an excellent family activity. 


and classes were transferred to the paved tennis courts. 
Students had been showing such rapid progress that a gala 
skating show was planned, and two months later the “Wheels 
Follies of 1954” was presented with some nine hundred 
spectators sitting in the bleachers on a brisk November 
evening. 

With the assistance of many other adult volunteers, cos- 
tumes were made and scenery built at the community center. 
Colored lights, spotlights, and a fine program made the 
show a big-time production. Acting as mistress of cere- 
monies Mrs. Scheuermann, wife of the recreation director, 
also outfitted with skates and colorful costume, announced 
each act with an appropriate jingle. 

The first number, “Goldilocks and the Three Bears,” a 
pantomime set to music, was followed by the “March of the 
Toys,” presented by the youngest skaters, the three- to 
seven-year-olds. Then, as the music slowed and softened in 
tempo, an eight-year-old girl and a ten-year-old boy glided 
out on the huge concrete “stage” in waltz time. 

The music was varied. A Hawaiian dance was performed 
by some of the older girls, a Dutch number by eight- and ten- 
year-old girls. Shifting to a Latin beat, Betty Post, daughter 
of the instructors, offered a rhumba; then the music moved 
back to waltz time and a young teen-age couple gracefully 
performed the “Skater’s Waltz.” A comedy act by two local 
boys, and a spotlight appearance by a top flight performer 
from neighboring New Orleans, rounded out the program. 
Following the show, deserving students were presented with 
perfect attendance pins in the shape of a tiny skate. 

Only a week after the review, registration was opened for 
a new class, and 104 potential skaters, ranging in age from 
twenty months to twenty years, responded. 

The boys and girls were shortly working on steps to be 
used in “Wheels Follies of 1955,” for October presentation. 
With this sort of advance preparation, the success of the 
second edition was inevitable. 

Now, on two afternoons each week, two of the paved tennis 
courts are turned into a roller skating rink. On one after- 
noon advanced students are instructed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Post; and on the other, beginners receive fundamental in- 
struction with the help of the advanced, teen-age volunteers. 

Colorful costumes now add to the brightness of the ses- 
sions, with the girls dressed in short red skirts, blue tights, 
and white blouses, the colors of the playground. All cos- 
tumes are provided by the children themselves. Each child 
is taught skating fundamentals, consisting of inside and 
outside edges, and three turns. After mastering these, he is 
put into the advanced group and taught free style skating. 

Recently a skating club, The Wheeling Post, was organ- 
ized. It consists of a division for skaters and one for parents 
interested in obtaining funds to secure a regular skating 
rink for the playground. 

It took only an interest in skating, a smooth skating area, 
and some second-hand records to put rhythm on wheels at 
the Jefferson playground. & 
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ben ABOVE name was chosen for the 
club when, in October, 1953, Mrs. 
Betty Evans Griswold * organized a pre- 





teen-age activity for boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of ten and twelve years. 
Through the Santa Monica Recreation 
Department, she obtained the free fa- 
cilities in one of the department’s build- 
for each second and fourth Fri- 


ings 
day. from 7:00 P.M. to 8:45 P.M. 

\ short announcement in a local pa- 
per explained the proposed program 
and its objectives; namely, to present 
a wholesome introduction to social 
grooming and adjustment for the pre- 
adolescent in a fun-while-learning ex- 
perience. It stressed that parent coop- 
eration was necessary and urged all 
parents to attend a committee meeting 
to work out the details of the program. 

The activity was offered to any and 
all children in this age-bracket, the only 
requirements being a call from the par- 
ent to register the youngster and the 
payment of a small fee at the time of 
attendance. The fees are used to defray 
decorations, 
prizes, an the 


dance instructor, membership cards, 


costs of refreshments, 


occasional orchestra, 
and so on. The dance instructor em- 
ployed was selected not only for his ex- 
cellent ability to teach dancing, but 
principally because he was able to im- 
part social etiquette equally well. 

An overwhelming attendance of one 
hundred and twelve youngsters on open- 
ing night necessitated the formation of 
a second group, which meets on the 
first and third Fridays of the month. As 
of January 1, 1955, a capacity enroll- 
ment of the combined groups included 
approximately two hundred children, 
and an ever-growing waiting list. Since 
its inception, Guys and Dolls has en- 
rolled approximately five hundred boys. 
Whenever a child drops out, one on the 


* Mrs. Griswold, mother of two children, 
started the club when she saw the dire need 
for such an activity. She conducts it as a vol- 


unteer—her regular job is secretary to the di- 


rector of recreation—during her off-duty time. 
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“GUYS and DOLLS” 


A Pre-Teen-Age Activity—Organized by a Parent. 


waiting list may join. However, if a 
boy leaves the group, he must be re- 
placed by a boy, as it is essential that 
the boys and girls be even in number. 

Boys are required to wear coats and 
ties; the girls, their “prettiest.” Correct 
behavior attitudes and social customs 
are introduced to them painlessly. As 
each new group is started, they are re- 
lieved of self-consciousness by pre-party 
activities, such as group games or mix- 
ers, before the dancing begins. 

During the dancing period, we in- 
troduce a change in pace to eliminate 
any tenseness, with sudden suggestions 
such as: “All the brown-eyed boys 
choose blue-eyed girls,” or, “Boys with 
brown shoes dance with girls wearing 
white socks.” To 
“Boys with ties choose partners with 
flat heels.” 
dance number, the boys are reminded 


those remaining, 


At the conclusion of each 


to thank their partners for the dance 
and escort them to seats. When tagged. 
during a tag dance, by someone not of 
their choosing, the children are in- 
structed to accept graciously. The grand 
march lines them up for the refreshment 
table, which permits the boy to serve 
his partner. 

After attending three times, young- 
sters are given a membership card, 
which they are requested to bring with 
them when attending a club activity. 
The card has spaces for name, address, 
phone number, and a parent’s signature. 
This not only serves as an identification 
card and gives them a sense of belong- 
ing, but serves to keep any trouble- 
makers in tow. They are reminded that 
it will be no trouble at all to relieve 
them of their membership card and to 
give it to one of the many children wait- 
ing to be enrolled. This occurrence has 
been so infrequent as to scarcely merit 
notice—as the atmosphere, decorations, 
proper dress, good organization of the 


“ ” 


program, and the “fun” involved pre- 
sent reason enough for conducting 


themselves properly. 
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At each meeting, two parents station 
themselves on either side of the entrance 
and accept the small fee as the Guys and 
Dolls file in. All intake and outgo of 
monies is recorded, as well as the at- 
tendance. We require one parent to be 
present for every ten children. 

The surplus in the treasury is utilized 
during festive times of the year, or on 
special-event days. At Halloween, the 
costumed youngsters are given a num- 
ber as they enter, and door prizes are 
awarded. At Christmas time, instead of 
our usual pop and cookie refreshments, 
we have fancy punch and Santa Claus 
cookies or ornate cup cakes, as well as 
two spectacular Christmas trees and an 
appropriate gift for each child. A ten- 
piece band is also provided several 
times a year. 

Words of praise for this activity and 
for the children’s progress in social ad- 
justment and improvement have poured 
in. Spectators are always in evidence 
outside of the glassed-in areas of the 
building, watching with approval and 
appreciation. The following comments 
are typical: 

e “This activity gives proper training in so- 
cial behavior to these pre-adolescents so they 
can accept responsibility of teen-age years and 
carry on successfully to adulthood.” 

e “The self confidence and poise this program 
has given to my youngsters is amazing.” 

e@ Teachers have called to say, “The children 
in my class who belong to Guys and Dolls 


have improved tremendously in school be- 
havior.” 


By request of the mothers and club 
members, the program has gone on 
without interruption all during the sum- 
mer months for the past two years. As 
an extra-curricular activity, a wienie 
roast, with games and prizes, has been 
included. Last summer, an extra activi- 
ty for the group was offered at the mu- 
nicipal swimming pool and, with the 
help of the recreation department, 
swimming races were conducted. 

In addition to learning dances, these 
little “Guys and Dolls” have acquired 
social ease, manners and poise that 
would befit any model teen-ager. & 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 





First American Youth Hostel 
Northfield, Massachusetts 


Youth Hostels held its 
twenty-first birthday celebration in De- 
cember in New York. 


casion with youth hostel councils from 


American 
It was a gala oc- 


many parts of the country represented, 
and three days of informal reunions of 
houseparents, youth hostel committee 
members, local council representatives, 
national board and national council 
members, former trip members and 
leaders, and hostel members at large. 
as well as representatives of schools, 
camps, church groups, settlement 
houses, and other youth-serving organi- 
zations. 
Justine J. 
of AYH, reported that the membership 
1954 and 


He said one 


Cline, executive director 


increased nine per cent in 


eleven per cent in 1955. 
of the most significant developments in 
the organization at this time is the move 
to secure AYH-owned hostels in key lo- 
cations in the United States. This devia- 
tion from the pattern of the past. which 
involved locating hostels on property 
owned by individuals and other organi- 
zations. was necessary in order to make 
permanent certain key hostels and to 


avoid the discontinuance of hostels for 
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such reasons as change of ownership 
and illness or death of houseparents. 
The organization is now working on a 
five-year plan to develop more hostels, 
councils, and hostel groups throughout 


the country. 


Lynn Rodney Honored 


Dr. Lynn S. Rodney, former NRA 
Pacific Southwest District representa- 
tive and at present associate professor 
of recreation and outdoor education at 
the University of Oregon, recently re- 
ceived the Arizona Recreation Associa- 
“fellow” the 


tion’s highest award—for distinguished 


tion’s award associa- 


and outstanding service. Dr. Rodney 
laid the groundwork for the ARA and 
has, at one time or another, worked in 
every city and 


recreation in nearly 


county in Arizona. 
New Yorker of the Year 
Robert Moses, park commissioner of 
New York City, has been selected as 
“New Yorker of the Year” for 1955 by 
the New York Sunday News. 
sioner Moses was featured in an article 


Commis- 


and full-page color portrait on the cover 
of the January 1 issue of the newspaper. 


Steve Mahoney Retires 


Stephen H. Mahoney, superintendent 
of recreation in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, retires on February first after 
forty-seven years of continuous service 
in the professional recreation field. Mr. 
Mahoney has served on numerous state 
and local committees as well as many 
of the NRA national committees on rec- 
reation. He has been superintendent of 
recreation in Cambridge for thirty- 
three years. To quote a recent editorial 
in the Cambridge Courier: “... we bid 
him Godspeed and pray that he will en- 
joy a long and happy life as Mr. Rec- 


reation, Emeritus.” 


Girl Scout Week 
“This is Our Town’—emphasizing 
the local history, traditions, customs, in- 
terests, and contributions to the Ameri- 
can heritage—is the slogan for 1956 
Girl Scout Week, March 11-17. March 
12 is the anniversary of the day in 1912 ° 
when Juliette Gordon Low called to- 
gether the little group of girls who voted 
the birth 


In most 


to set up a Girl Guide unit 

of Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
communities, Girl Scout Week is cele- 
brated in day-by-day observances de- 
signed to dramatize the interests, ob- 
achievements of Girl 


jectives, and 


Scouting. 


Camp Fire Girls Week 

Camp Fire Girls will celebrate the 
forty-sixth anniversary of that organi- 
zation during the week of March 11-18. 
The slogan for the 1956 National Birth- 
day Project is “Plant Seeds . . . Reap 
Friendship!” In keeping with this and 
with their motto “Give Service,” Camp 
Fire Girls will send packets of seeds to 


several countries in the Far East. 


“Welcome Neighbor” Kit 

The Des Plaines (Illinois) Chamber 
of Commerce, in cooperation with 
O'Hare Air Force Base has prepared 
“Welcome Neighbor” kits which are 
presented to all new arrivals at O'Hare. 
Included in the kit is an informational 
booklet on the city of Des Plaines: sev- 
enty coupons for gifts or special dis- 
counts from local establishments: plus 
useful information about the communi- 
ty——maps. bus and train schedules, hob- 
by groups, clubs, churches, and the like. 
This is an excellent example of Air De- 
fense Command’s Community Services 


Program in action. 


Park Property Leased 

The Washington State Parks and 
Recreation Commission has been issued 
a lease on 155 acres of U. S. property 
by the Army for a public park near 
Chief Joseph Dam. The leased land, up- 
stream from Chief Joseph Dam, is along 
the north bank of the Columbia River. 
adjacent to Rufus Woods Lake. This 
new man-made lake, formed upon com- 
pletion of the dam by the Army Corps 
of Engineers, extends almost to Grand 
Coulee Dam, fifty miles away. 

Another 160 acres of land in the same 
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Bellevue Hill Park, the new beautiful 
and historic city park developed by the 
Cincinnati Park Board, was dedicated 
in a ceremony sponsored by the Clifton- 
Heights Civic Association. 
Mayor Carl W. Rich shared the plat- 


form with civic and park board officials. 


Fairview 


The highly modernistic style of the shel- 
ter building, conceived by Architect R. 
Carl Freund, is so challenging it has 
been featured in many university arch- 
itectural courses and has inspired arti- 
cles in a number of architectural mag- 
azines here and abroad. Here we see 
it looking from under the mushroom- 
shaped pergolas. It cost $57,180. The 
new park also has walks, roads, walls, 
steps, planting, fencing, ball diamond, 
lighting, and water system. The board’s 
investment has so far totaled $183,696. 
Additional facilities will bring the total 
to near $200,000. A worthy addition to 
Cincinnati’s excellent park system, it 
affords a commanding view of the city. 
(Photo courtesy Wm. Russell, Times- 
Star).—From Progress, Vol. 2, No. 4. 
1955, published by the Office of the City 
Manager. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





area is being acquired by the state from 
private land owners. Development of 
the park and recreation area by the 
state parks and recreation commission 
will proceed as soon as all land has been 
pro ured. The Corps of Engineers is 
collaborating with the parks and recrea- 
tion commission on road access plans 
to assure maximum convenience to vis- 


itors at the park and dam-site area. 


Boy Scouts Celebrate 


The nation’s 4,100,000 Cub Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, Explorers will launch their 


‘ 


four-year program, “onward for God 
and My Country.” during Boy Scout 
Week, February 6 to 12, marking the 
organization’s forty-sixth anniversary. 
Special emphasis will be placed on the 
re-dedication ceremony to be conducted 
by each unit at its own meeting place on 
February 8, the actual birthday of Boy 
Scouting in America. 


Art Center Plan 


The mayor of Memphis, Tennessee, 
has endorsed plans for an art center to 
include facilities for an art academy, 
little theater, dance, music, and drama. 
In the proposed art center, which will 
cost $322.000, the theater is to be used 


by the Memphis Little Theater and ex- 


perimental theatrical groups, with ad- 


ditional space for civic ballet, open-air 
theater, and rental quarters for schools 
of music, dance, and drama. The mayor 
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reports that several sites are under con- 
sideration and that an art center board 
will be named to review plans for the 
proposed structure. The Memphis city 
commission has authorized a bond issue 
of $100,000 for the structure, has $162.- 
000 on hand for the center, and esti- 
mates that about $60,000 can be real- 
ized from the sale of the present art 
academy building. Public Manage- 
ment, September 1955. 


Hither and Yon 


e The Madison, Wisconsin, Curling 
Club cooperates with the city recreation 
department in making curling facilities 
open to high schools from 4:00 to 6:00 
P.M. on Monday through Friday. 





MAYBI 


I’ve often wished that I could 
ski 


And 


sport must bi; 


thought what fun this 
But one great obstacle I si 
Is the enormous width of mi! 
Not only that, but, usualli, 
I’m awkward as a girl ean bi; 
So, maybi, I should climb a tri 
And watch the other skiers ski! 
Evangeline Shortall 
McAllister 
(The Sage Hen) 











e At the Princeton | niversity School 
of Architecture, R. Buchminster Fuller, 
visiting professor, is working on a de- 
sign for a circular, plastic-domed arena. 
The translucent dome would be as high 
at the center as a thirty-story building 
and would be supported by a light- 
weight aluminum structure. 


e The Duke of Edinburgh, president of 
the British National Playing Fields As- 
sociation, has pointed out that the 
United Kingdom has a lack of athletic 
tracks 


three private ones 


fifty-one public and seventy- 
compared to the 
seven hundred in Finland and eight 
hundred in Minnesota. He stated, while 
officially opening a new track and sports 
arena, that a total of three hundred 
would not be too many for his country. 


e In Okinawa, a modern, typhoon- 
proof, concrete and glass rehabilitation- 
recreation center has been built for 
blind leprosy patients. The desperately 
needed center, made possible through a 
grant from the American Foundation 
for Overseas Blind, Inc., will serve for 
vocational and recreational rehabilita- 
tion for the island’s almost one hundred 
blind lepers. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Mrs. Willoughby Rodman 


Mrs. Willoughby Rodman, revered 
as the “Mother of Los Angeles play- 
grounds,” died in December at the age 
of eighty-eight. 

A lifelong leader in the public recrea- 
tion movement, Mrs. Rodman worked 
tirelessly for the establishment of play- 
grounds in Los Angeles. She carried 
her message to civic organizations, and 
her campaign was crowned with suc- 
cess in 1904 when Los Angeles became 
the first city in the United States to es- 
tablish a separate municipal recreation 
department. 

Mrs. Rodman was appointed the play- 
ground and recreation commission’s 
first president in 1904,presided over the 
group until 1912, and was a member 
of the commission until 1923. Her in- 
terest in civic affairs was undiminished 
by her retirement from the commission, 
and her wise counsel has been available 
through the years to scores of recrea- 
tion leaders from every part of the 
world. 
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Natural materials collected by “desert wanderers” be- 
come lovely objects. A craft director escorts each group. 


Basic Planning 

Purpose: To provide a creative activity that does not nec- 
essarily end with the completion of the initial program. On 
the desert field trips, the men derive hours of constructive 
pleasure for themselves and others by gathering natural 
materials from the surrounding area, bringing them back 
to the post craft shop, and transforming them into beautiful 
and useful objects. 

Preparation: The space required for such a program is 
any area where specific natural materials may be found. 
The time involved includes a full day from 8:00 A.M. to 
6:00 P.M. 


Materials needed are pick and rock-axes, shovels, saws, 


rope, chain, plenty of food and water, extra gas, first aid 


kit, mineral light, vehicle tool kit, and spare tires. 

The funds necessary for a simple but hearty lunch come 
from the service club regular monthly budget for food and 
refreshments. The lunch is prepared and packed by the 
directors. and the club provides containers of coffee and 
cooled fruit juice. The trip participants take their own can- 
teens filled with water. 

Transportation is obtained from the post motor pool 
through an official request. The amount of transportation 
needed is determined by the number who sign up in advance 
for the proposed trip. 

Enlisted and civilian “veteran desert wanderers” assist 
the service club and craft directors in planning the trip, and 
also act as guides. 

Cooperation between the post and the civilian community 
is necessary for a successful program. The local gem and 
mineral society suggests areas where raw materials can be 
found in bountiful supply and also distributes interesting 
brochures concerning “Pebble Pup” activities in the area. 
Standing invitations to join the society field trips and to 
attend meetings are extended to post personnel. In turn, 
society members are invited to join in the post trips. 

Publicity: Posters announcing the field trip are placed 
in the service club, mess hall, and headquarters buildings. 
Information about the activities appears in the service club 


column in the post paper. Verbal invitations are extended 
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Desert Field 
Trip 


cw 


Second-prize winner of the Sixth Army Service Club 
Program Contest conducted under the auspices of 
Headquarters Sixth Army and judged by National 
Recreation Association. Submitted by Test Rest 
Service Club, which is located on the desert, thirty 
miles from Yuma, Arizona, and is staffed &, Eliza- 
beth Cox and Sally Adams. 


to the gem and mineral society. Attractive displays in the 
service club and post craft shop tend to draw interest when 
the men see what they can do with the raw materials gath- 
ered on the trip. 

Entertainment: Occasionally someone may tuck a har- 
monica in his pocket and bring it out during a break to en- 
tertain the group with a tune. On some expeditions music- 
ally-talented members bring guitars, fiddles, ukeleles, or 
other instruments of this type. It’s always fun for the group 
to sing as they ride through the desert to their destination. 


Execution of Program 


On all trips a reliable enlisted man acts as guide. He also 
sees that the vehicles are properly equipped for desert travel. 
One club director or the crafts director—or both—accom- 
panies the group. The field trip has always gone smoothly, 
with perfect cooperation from all concerned. Participation 
by enlisted personnel indicates that this outdoor type of 
program is well suited as a special group activity for men 
and women in their off-duty hours. Civilians stand ready 
to give excellent suggestions on new areas for trips and 


occasionally join a planned expedition. 


Evaluation 

In Relation to Purpose: Field trips encourage the men 
to gather their own natural resources. Their own special 
projects in the craft shop bring them hours of pleasure as 
they transform the raw materials into objects they can use 
and enjoy. 

Reaction of Enlisted Men and Women: Those who go on 
these trips are enthusiastic and delighted with their dis- 
covery of the beauty of the desert. 

Attendance: As few as five or six and as many as thirty 


to forty have participated in the trips. 


Recommendations 


The club directors urge outdoor field trips in all areas, 
for the natural craft materials which can be found, because 
they encourage creative craftwork, and they give the men 


an opportunity to appreciate their surroundings. a 


RECREATION. 
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Learning to strip cholla cacti, leaving behind spine-like 
covering, on an expedition to the North Star Mine. 


Assistant service club director is told, “At one time 
those mountains held the largest gold mine in Arizona!” 


, : mye 

) i *) BBs. 
One of the many mine shafts—someone seems to Break open a rock to determine mineral deposits. 
have struck it! Pick and rock-axes are needed. Local gem and mineral society reports rich areas. 


Stop for that noonday meal. Simple, hearty lunch 
comes from the service club’s monthly food budget. 


S a, 
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Loading cholla onto a three-quarter-ton truck as group 
prepares to go on. Vehicles are set up for desert trek. 
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DRIED FLOWER PICTURES 


IMATERIALS NEEDED 


Delmonte Sand ~ Glue ~ 
Cardboard Box or Baking 
Tin ~\Wood ~ Paper ~ 
Paint ~ Stain. 





IMETHOD 


|. Place thin layer of sand in bottom of cardboard box or baking tin. 
Z.Lay flowers on the sand. Freshly picked flowers are best. 
3.Cover with layer of sand. Sift carefully soas not To flatten flowers. 
4.Bake in oven for Izhrs.to 2hrs.~oven temperature |50°4o |80°. 


5 Remove flowers from sand. 
a. tour off sand. 
b. Carefully pick up Flowers 
with tork. 





7.Glue background paper fo riser. 
6. Paint pone, peered color. 


Yj jf Mine. 
YI PILILZZ 022 
Y UNg : 


10.Make wood frame with glass // 


To fit riser ~ paint or stain. Tl: 
) : Yj SME Ba A /ued 
\|.Put riser in frame. Uy gig — wee 
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Have You Tried 


Tumbling is a fine outlet for youngsters’ needs for strenu- 
ous activity. It develops physical skills, emphasizes timing, 
balance, and muscular coordination, requires teamwork—- 
and inevitably develops an increasing amount of self-disci- 
pline and self-confidence. 

It is fun for both boys and girls, can be co-recreational, 
It is 


capable of progression and can be used in building up co- 


and interests the non-athletic as well as the athletic. 


ordinated programs of circuses, demonstrations, shows, 
pageants, festivals, and carnivals. If it’s not on your pro- 
gram, you're omitting an excellent activity for a wide age- 


range 


rEACHING of tumbling was started in self defense! 


; ie 
Now the tumbling program set up by Bill Long is used 


as a model for new recreation workers in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

\t present, director of municipal athletics in Louisville. 
Mr. Long began work as assistant in a small recreation 
center which had no gym. Surrounded by children explod- 
ing with energy, he set up mats in the center’s game room 
and began to teach what he calls “tame tumbling or safety 
stunts.” 

He had no special tumbling background when he started 
the program, although he had been on the track and fencing 
teams while a student at the University of Louisville. He 
obtained much of his information from the city’s recreation 
library. 

“At first | was just a couple of steps ahead of the kids,” 
he says, “but I remembered to stress fun and safety.” 

\s he continued teaching, he became more proficient in 
the activity, adding features and testing ideas. He stressed 
safety so well that the only injury over a three-year period 
was to an overanxious boy who skidded down the mat and 
skinned his nose. 

Officials were so impressed with the way in which the 
class was organized that Mr. Long was asked to write down 
his experiences in beginning tumbling for possible use by 
new directors. Even today he makes no claims as a tumbling 
expert, but he has had a chance to work out a safe, fun- 
Joun MEEHAN is a University of Louisville student and a 
feature publicity worker for the department of parks and 


recreation in Louisville, Kentucky. 
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“TUMBLING”? 


John Meehan 


laden tumbling program for the eight-to-twelve-year-old set. 
The program he designed is not meant to teach tumbling as 
an art, but rather “to give maximum enjoyment to the chil- 
dren and to boost a child’s confidence by means of individual 
achievement.” 

The outline of general instructions for this program 
stresses the need for absolute control during actual instruc- 
tion. The tight rein of the teaching period is varied by hav- 
ing a free play period during each class. 

Before any class can be held the children must become 
interested in it. This was stimulated by getting out the mats 
one day when the center was crowded and starting a game 
of “follow the leader.” After using the most basic stunts in 
his role as “leader,” he asked the children if they would like 
to learn more about these tricks. 

The children responded enthusiastically, so a class was 
scheduled for the following week and they were reminded 
during the interval which followed, before the meeting date. 
He feels that it is incorrect to expect children of this age to 
remember a new activity from week to week. 

The few special rules set down for the class were that all 
children must either wear socks or gym shoes—no child was 
allowed to tumble barefooted—and both boys and girls were 
encouraged to wear “blue jeans” and asked not to eat within 
a couple of hours before classtime, nor to drink water im- 
mediately before or during class. 


The Program Class by Class 


FIRST SESSION 

Thirty minutes: Instruction in form of executing forward 
and backward rolls. 

Thirty minutes: Free play. 

The gradual introdution of a new activity will build last- 
ing interest. Throughout the program, new activities are 
mixed with more familiar stunts. 

SECOND SESSION 

Thirty minutes: Repeat demonstration of rolls. Repeat 
until each child in the class can do them reasonably well. 

Fifteen minutes: Begin work on the headstand. Children 
react well to this stunt because it gives them a chance to 
show off. 

Fifteen minutes: Free play. 

The three exercises learned were stressed in the first two 
classes, because they are the foundation for any advanced 





work. It is best to take extra time in mastering these three 
exercises if it is necessary. 
THIRD SESSION 

Omit time intervals. Size of class will determine how long 
it is necessary to work on the different exercises. 

Repeat: Forward roll, backward roll, headstand. 

Introduce: Cartwheel. 

If class is large, announce that there will be an examina- 
tion the following week to form beginner and advance 
classes. 

FourTH SESSION 

Four points for each exercise; four exercises. Forward 
roll and backward roll: one point for approach, 
“come out,” 


one point 
for execution, one point for follow through or 
one point for proper exit from mat. Headstand and cart- 
wheel : grade only on execution. 

Using this standard, every child will receive some points; 
there will be no “flunkers.” Students with very low grades 
are put into the beginner’s section, but it is stressed that 
they still have a hance to get into advanced group. 

FIFTH SESSION 

Beginners: Meet one hour. Practice form of first four 
stunts. Vary with some free play. 

Advanced: Meet for forty-five minutes. Introduced to 
team exercises like pyramid, shuttle-roll and dive-over. 

After class children are told that they may put on a tum- 
bling show if they desire. This suggestion always brings an 
enthusiastic agreement from the children. 

SIxTH SESSION 

Beginners: Choose some of the more accomplished chil- 
dren to be in show with advanced group. Help others work 
on basic exercises, stressing to them that they can advance 
after more practice. 

Advanced: Repeat all exercises of past weeks. Outline 
tumbling show and have class run through exercises as they 
will be used. Also pick several clowns. This is an excellent 
way to use some of your poorer tumblers. The clown jobs 
are always popular and children will not be unhappy when 


selected for this spot. 

It is advisable to schedule one or two practice sessions 
for the show during the coming week. 
SEVENTH SESSION 

Dress Rehearsal: Girls and boys wear blue jeans, white 
shirts of any kind, and dark socks or gym shoes. Stress 
correct form as you have children run through show about 
three times. (Mr. Long found it gave the children a “big 
league” feeling when he used a stopwatch.) Stress need of 
absolute quiet backstage, and be generous with the praise 
to build self confidence. 

Have set of directions and order of acts typed and posted 
in several places backstage before the show. 
EIGHTH SESSION 

First Tumbling Show: 

1. Each tumbler does two forward rolls across stage. 

Each tumbler does two backward rolls. 


Each tumbler does a headstand. 


Cartwheels done by five best tumblers only. 


Team dive through pyramid. 


2. 
3. 
4. Clowns appear, do silly stunts. 
3 
6. 
ae 


Dive over one, two people. 

8. Clown does fake dive over entire class. 

9. Double pyramid. All on stage for curtain. 
NINTH SESSION 

Class attendance will rise after show. 

Beginners: Start to learn stunts that were executed in the 
show by advanced group. 

Advanced: Begin more difficult stunts as team head- 
stands, shuttle-roll dives, dive through headstand, and triple 
jump roll. 

Program from this point on depends on needs of your 
group. Leader must decide when to hold a new exam or 
show. To maintain interest of advanced students, team ac- 
tivities should be stressed. 

If leader has no special tumbling skills, it is essential that 
he or she practice before beginning this program. The 
proper books from which to learn tumbling can be secured 


from your own recreation library. & 





Reading 


\ simple quiz game with a cowboy twist is corraling 
youngsters in San Mateo, California, into some real 
reading! The “Reading Roundup” was a PTA brain- 
child, and the library’s children’s staff was stampeded 
by thousands of completed entry blanks turned in by 
enthusiastic first- through sixth-graders. There was a 
corral for every participating school, and in the corral 
a horse with the child’s brand for every child who read 
a book for the roundup. The staff called for volunteer 
help both in cutting out the horses and in reading the 
entries. 

The roundup idea is simple. According to the Cali- 


Roundup 


fornia Parent-Teacher: “The child reads a book, or if 
the book he chooses is beyond his reading ability, his 
parents may read it to him. Then he writes out five 
questions about the book, together with the answers, on 
an official entry blank. (If he is too young to write, he 
may dictate to an adult.) Upon handing his completed 
entry blank, bearing his cowboy brand, to his teacher, 
he is allowed to add his brand to the class corral. That’s 
all there is to it, except for whatever classroom activi- 
ties, assemblies, parties, and radio and television ap- 
pearances may be arranged to promote interest through- 


out the roundup period.” 
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Growth of a Baseball Association 


A successful plan for the 
promotion of baseball. 


WV" \T an organization can do to stim- 
ulate interest in a sport activity is 
illustrated by the development of the 
Union County (New Jersey) Baseball 
Association. The U.C.B.A. has success- 
fully adhered to its objective: to pro- 
mote baseball on youth and adult levels. 

The idea of a baseball association was 
first originated in 1941. After a com- 
mittee of baseball-minded people had 
conducted “Hot Stove League Dinners” 
from 1937-1941, to stimulate the great 
national pastime and honor the league 
champions and outstanding players of 
the county, they felt there was a need 
for a baseball organization to actually 
promote many activities for the better- 
ment of the game. They little dreamed 
that the baseball association would 
grow into the operational unit that it is 
today. 

During the first year, the association, 
aside from running the annual dinners, 
conducted a baseball school for boys, a 
rules interpretation clinic, and an “old 
timers” It was now destined to 
expand. In 1945 it inaugurated one of 


game. 


its biggest projects, the Youth Baseball 
Leagues, with the aid of sponsors from 
civic and service clubs. From an eight- 
team league in 1945 it has grown into a 
forty-three-team program of five leagues 
of boys from nine to sixteen, which is 
operated with paid, competent super- 
visors, umpires, and score-keepers. The 
Union County Park Commission as- 
sumes the financial responsibility of 
leadership. From 1945 to 1955 there 
has been a total of 339 teams consisting 
of 5,476 players with a grand total of 


1,884 games being played. 


Hall of Fame 


In 1952 the association embarked on 
another fine project, the Union County 
Hall of Fame. This program has met 
with popular approval. A Hall of Fame 
Committee each year selects ten candi- 





Greorce T. CRON is assistant superin- 
tendent of recreation, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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dates to be voted upon by fifty people 
who represent the background of base- 
ball in the county for the last thirty-five 
years. The two candidates receiving the 
highest number of votes each year, pro- 
viding they receive twenty-five per cent 
of the total first place votes cast are 
elected. A candidate’s selection is based 
on his contributions, achievements, lead- 
ership, sportsmanship, services in re- 
gard to organizing leagues, conducting 
tournaments, baseball instruction, clin- 
ics, and promotion of the game. The 
candidate must live or be employed in 
Union County. 

The thirteen baseball men who were 
the honored guests at the annual Hot 
Stove Baseball Dinners were voted into 
the Hall of Fame as the “originals.” To 
date there are twenty-three members. 
The outstanding feature of the Hall of 
Fame is that it is local in character. 
Players who played sandlot ball with 
club and industrial teams over a span 
of years have an opportunity to be 
honored. A few former major league 
players are shrine members but they 
played considerable baseball in their 
home county. 

Those elected reveal that it is one of 
the finest tributes that they have ever 
received. They are deeply touched that 
an organization has remembered their 
diamond achievements and has selected 
them to be honored by placing their 
name on a permanent Hall of Fame 
plaque, compiling their record in a 
book, and presenting them with a plastic 
enclosed certificate of their membership. 

Letters received from some read as 
follows: “I am thrilled—I just cannot 
explain how happy this makes me feel 
and I will cherish the plaque for the 
rest of my life.” Another: “I will re- 
member this forever. I am now retired 


George T. Cron 


from business and have a lot of time to 
look back to my playing days.” 


The Veteran’s Memorial Trophy 


In 1954 the association established 
a new award, The Veterans Memorial 
Trophy, in honor of the players in the 
Union County League who lost their 
lives in the service of their country. It 
goes to the outstanding rookie in the 
first year of organized hall. The idea 
is to give encouragement to a young 
player trying to make the majors. 

In addition to the above, the associa- 
tion provides approximately fifteen tro- 
phies to outstanding players and teams 
in the county at its annual Hot Stove 
Dinner. About four to five hundred 
baseball players, fans, umpires attend 
the dinners. Baseball stars who have at- 
tended are: Joe McCarthy, “Hank” 
Borowy, “Mule” Haas, Fresco Thomp- 
son, Chuck Dressen, Joe DiMaggio, Phil 
Rizzuto, Frank O'Rourke, Eddie Mad- 
jeski, Frank Bruggy, Gene Hermanski, 
Allie Clark, Burt Sheppard, Jackie Far- 
rell, Bob Hooper, Rabbit Maranville, 
Don Newcombe, Parke Carrol, Art De- 
de, Lefty Gomez, George Sisler, Buddy 
Hassett, Lefty McDermott, Charlie Har- 
greaves, Frank Hiller, Bill McCarren, 
Eddie Mayo, George Case, Johnny Neun, 
Roy Hamey, Bill McGowan, Lena Black- 
burn, Monte Irvin, Frank Shaughnessy, 
Gil MacDougald, Al Mamaux, Ray Ken- 
nedy, Paul Kritchell, Earl Harper, Bill 
Brandt, and Joe Collins. 

~ * * 

Aside from the paid supervision of 
the youth leagues, the other projects of 
the association are conducted with vol- 
unteers from the association. The youth 
and adult leagues in Union County are 
having outstanding seasons and, in all 
probability, it can be traced to the ac- 
tivities of the U.C.B.A. 

Similar associations in the counties 
of the nation could keep baseball in the 
limelight as the greatest national pas- 
time, and introduce the “Hall of Fame” 
to keep coals flaming in the hot stove.@ 
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Recreation in Industry 


What's For Lunch at Your Plant? 


Do people just “shang around” during lunchtime, or have 


you extended your recreation program to include facil- 


ities for the midday break? Here’s what some firms do. 


y° "RE a recreation director with a 
sports and recreation program that’s 
humming. Day and night shift workers 
are involved in one activity or another 
after work or before work. You have 
leagues galore, clubs, exhibits, dances. 
shows. You’ve done a solid job and 
you re justifiably proud of it. 

But 


large groups of 


comes lunchtime and you see 
employees “just hang- 
ing around” with nothing much to do. 
Some. who like to play cards and have 
hold of a deck, are 


favorite Others 


But most 


managed to get 
playing their game. 
stand behind them and kibitz. 
ire doing nothing. 


the kind ot 


who takes a professional pride in doing 


of the people 

Because vou re person 
your job as well as humanly possible, 
What can you do to 


provide activities for people who may 


you are bothered. 


have anywhere from half an hour to an 
hour for lunch? How can you round out 


your otherw ise ex¢ ellent program / 


You Have Company 


You are 


with this problem. It is one which has 


not alone in your concern 


plagued—and been solved by—others 
in your position. The problem has, in 
fact, been a source of enough concern 
to General Motors for a number of bul- 
sent to the various GM 


plants discussing it and offering sug- 


letins to be 


gestions for activities. 


‘A well-planned recreation pro- 


“should offer 
full recreational opportunities whenever 


Whether 


gram. one bulletin notes, 


the employee is not working. 


Reprinte ly rts and Rec- 


reation, March 1954 


he takes advantage of those opportuni- 
ties is not the primary responsibility of 
the director. He is the provider. If an 
activity clicks with the employees, it 
stays in the program; if it fails to ap- 
peal, the activity may be dropped, but, 
at least, the director has tried.” 

It goes on to suggest a number of 
lunchtime activities, after first scouting 
the idea that there is no time for any, 
where the lunch period is limited to 
half an hour. 

“Have checker 


available: indoors, as space will permit, 


ecards and boards 
provide rubber horseshoes and dart- 
boards, a record player, table tennis. 


shuffleboard: 


able waste space around the plant build- 


and outdoors, in avail- 
ings, provide horseshoes, volleyball, and 


A basketball hoop 


mounted on the outside wall of a build- 


similar facilities. 


DARTBALL ranks high as lunch-hour 
recreation at the National Cash Register 
plant in Dayton, Ohio. Here, ten different 
teams are competing in organized 
leagues. Teams have rooting sections. 


ing will get play.” 

Informality should be the general 
rule observed by the recreation direc- 
tor in planning lunch-period activities, 
“Very little should be done in the way 
of scheduling.” 

Movies and perhaps home-talent en- 
tertainment are a possibility for the 
lunchroom, adds the bulletin. 

Often. the GM directors are advised, 
the informal play provided for lunch 
periods leads to requests for the forma- 
tion of league play. And since this cuts 
down the number of players and in- 
creases the number of spectators, the 
director will have to weigh this ques- 
tion carefully when it arises. 

\ final note to the GM directors is 
the suggestion that when participation 
in a particular lunchtime activity tapers 
off, the facilities for it should be with- 
drawn, at least temporarily, and an in- 
teresting substitute prov ided. 

GM is by no means the only company 
which has tackled 


lunch period recreation problem. 


and solved — the 
And 
the activities which are being made 


available are unusually varied. 


Becoming a Trend 
Se 


Other major automobile manufactur- 
ers have recognized the problems—and 
the opportunities — presented by the 
lunchtime hiatus in employee recreation 
activity. Big aircraft manufacturers 
have similarly done something about it. 

Cards appear to be the most popular 
of the mealtime activities, at least by 
volume, since there are adherents of 
rummy, bridge, euchre, blackjack, 


poker, cribbage, pinochle, and about as 
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1any others as there are known card 


Dartball is another popular 


same. widely used because no great 
space is required to play it and because 
many games can be in progress simul- 
taneously in various parts of a plant. 


In some plants, the aisles are utilized 


for setting up quoits games. Notable 
in this respect is the National Cash 
Register Company in Dayton, Ohio, 
whose recreation director, J. E. Ernst. 


reports that 1,200 to 1,500 employees 
ch day use the one hundred quoits 
yurts scattered throughout the plant. 
In order to solve the problem of set- 
ting up these courts, National Cash Reg- 
ister devised removable pegs which can 
into 


nserted (and removed from) 


the floor plates which hold them in a 


itter of seconds. The floor plates, 

! le of three-inch square steel. are 
ed to a hollow tube which goes 
into the floor and which holds the 

Nails are used to define the forty- 


h circle around each of the two pegs 

used in the game. Pegs are set thirty 

et apart. Second-grade lawnmowe! 
tires serve as pitching rings. Material 
used for each quoits court costs only 
ibout two dollars. 

National Cash Register is one of the 
companies where dartball has become a 
popular lunchtime activity. Ernst re- 
ports that ten different teams are cur- 
rently playing in organized leagues, and 
that it is not uncommon to see a dart- 
ball team accompanied by a sizable 


rooting section as it goes to another de- 
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HERE’S HOW aisle space is utilized for shuffleboard 
court at North American Aviation plant in Los Angeles. 
A considerable playing surface is required for this game. 


sr, 


) 


~ 






partment for that day’s game. League 
play is confined to three days a week 
with the other two days devoted to de- 
partmental play. There are about fifty 
dartball boards located throughout the 
factory. 

Shuffleboard is another game which 
requires a substantial playing area for 
which aisles can be utilized. One com- 
pany which has successfully tackled this 
problem is North American Aviation, 
Inc., at Los Angeles, California. Here. 
as at National Cash Register, aisle space 
has been utilized for courts. 


At Eastman Kodak 
Rochester. New York. the company s 


Company in 


gym is utilized for shuffleboard, and the 
sport has became so popular that an 
active “Noon-Hour Shuffleboard 
League” meets twice weekly. There are 
fourteen two-man teams in competition. 
shuffleboard 


fiftv-two feet long and six feet wide with 


\ regulation court is 


A MORE CEREBRAL ACTIVITY engages four pairs of 
employees at National Cash Register. Some companies 
provide a library for restful recreation for the employees. 





“Lunch period activities have a 
definite place in the industrial rec- 
reation program. The recreation 
program should offer recreational 
opportunities during the employ- 


If the lunch 


period activity clicks, then it is 


ee’s lunch period, 


kept in the program: if it fails to 
appeal to the employee, some 
should be offered 
in its place.” Ford Recreation 
Bulletin, August, 1954. 


other activity 
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a scoring diagram at each end. Stand- 
ard sets of equipment include four cues, 
six-feet three-inches long, and eight 
discs, six inches in diameter. 

But with an eye to situations in which 
space is more limited, one company, the 
Dimco-Gray Company of Dayton, Ohio, 
has devised a special set only two-thirds 
regulation size which requires a court 
only thirty feet long. 

Other plants have provided facilities 
for table tennis. which demands a sub- 
stantial amount of space and requires 
the setting up of a table and net. 

Some firms provide a library of books 
for those who preter their recreation to 
be quiet and restful, and a great many 
offer chess and ( he kers. 

At least one company, the Republic 
Aviation Corporation at Farmingdale. 
New York. has undertaken the ambi- 
tious job of organizing a large band of 
employees who give lunchtime concerts 
for their fellow aircraft workers: and 
several other companies offer movies, 
often full-length films presented serially 
over several lunch periods, sometimes 
augmented with short subjects to round 
out a full program. 

What has been done by so many firms 
to beat the lunchtime lag in recreation 
activities, can be done by all of them, to 
one degree or another. It takes only the 
same kind of creative thinking that 
characterizes the good organizer of 
after-work programs to provide facili- 
ties for the midday break which will in- 
volve all who want to participate. & 
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Coyote Point Yacht Harbor, San Mateo, California, is maintained by the county recreation commission. 


The Modern Marina 


OATING is the most important recreation today, dollar- 
B wise, in the United States. Americans spend more 
money on boating than on baseball, fishing, golf, or any 
other single recreation. Today there is one boat for every 
thirty-two persons in the United States. About five million 
craft of various types are in use and more than 3,250,000 
American families own outboard motors. 

These facts, as well as many others relating to boating in 
America, are presented in a publication entitled The Modern 
Marina, issued by the National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers. 
financing, construction and operation of 


Valuable suggestions with reference 
to the planning. 
marinas are contained in this profusely illustrated booklet. 
NAEBM coined the word “marina” to designate a modern 
boat basin with facilities for berthing and securing all types 
of recreational craft, as well as providing adequate supplies, 


provisions, and service and fueling facilities. 


PLANNING THE MARINA * 

What should the well-equipped marina consist of? With- 
out regard to local conditions and financing, the complete 
marina should provide the following: slips and moorings for 
a home or permanent fleet: a smaller but none-the-less ade- 
quate number of slips and moorings for transient craft: 
personnel to wash down and generally assist the skipper to 
service his craft when he comes in from a long day’s cruis- 
ing (there is nothing a boat owner dislikes more than to 
come into a marina late in the day and have no one to help 
him dock and get his craft ready for the night’s lay-up) : 
engine and hull repair shops: sufficient fueling locations; 


water and electric connections for each slip; garbage dis- 


posal: ic e, commissary fac ilities, or easy access to food and 


liquor to be stored aboard: restaurant; shower; lounge or 

* Reprinted fr The Modern Marina, a publication of the NAEBM. 
Available from that association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
for $1.00. The NAEBM has also published two technical volumes on 
design, construction and maintenance of marinas that are available 
without charge 
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club, and any other facilities ingenious operators of mar- 
inas can think of to make the life of the boat owner com- 
fortable, convenient and attractive. .. . 

Every waterfront community is fortunate in having its 
share of boating enthusiasts. Also, each community can 
boast of a group of public-spirited citizens who desire the 
development and beautification of the local waterfront solely 
because of the benefits accruing to their community. The 
initiation of a program for improvement of the waterfront 
can normally be expected through the combined efforts of 
these two groups who must be relied upon to develop the 
program energetically. ... 

For a municipally owned marina, the mission to plan, 
construct and manage, for fastest action and to avoid delays 
or even failure, should be placed in the hands of an un- 
biased body with no selfish or individual interest, but with 
a determination for accomplishment. This could be the 
public engineer, or the department of parks, department of 
public works, department of marine, or a quasi-govern- 
mental body which has power to raise funds. . . . Its scope 
of activity, powers, and form of organization should be 
strictly delineated by the local government. 

This body should be assisted by an advisory committee 
composed of an active representative from each of the major 
groups having an interest in the project. The over-all re- 
quirements for waterfront activities within the community 
should be carefully investigated, and the physical conditions 
of the harbor should be carefully reviewed to determine its 
adaptability. At times, it may be found advisable to employ 
the services of experienced personnel to conduct such a 
study and accurately evaluate the finding. In this event, 
the National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers 
can assist in recommending such people. . . . 

Probably the most critical period in the life of a marina 
is its development prior to the actual start of design and 
construction. At this time such important questions as site 
selection, method of financing, and legal procedures are de- 
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termined. The processes that are necessary at this stage can 
be complicated and require detailed study before final de- 
cisions are made. Furthermore, many of the elements of 
this early development are closely related and may have to 
be investigated simultaneously. 

\ typical project might be handled in the following man- 
ner: The first move would be a determination of the build- 
er’s own financial resources and the availability of addi- 
tional funds if required. Concurrently he might hold in- 
formal discussions with federal, state, and local authorities 
concerning government requirements and permits for the 
site considered. If participation in the project by govern- 
ment agencies is to be sought, action should start at an 
early date because such proceedings can take considerable 
time. The planners might also consult manufacturers and 
suppliers at this time concerning any commercial aspects 
they may have in mind. All of the foregoing may proceed, at 
least in part, prior to the acquisition of the site because 
they are equally applicable to any site. 

The remaining items of the program should proceed prac- 
tically simultaneously. These items include a determina- 
tion of the number and size of permanent and transient boats 
to be accommodated and a complete survey of the site to 
show physical conditions and the nature of structure which 
will best meet the requirements. The financial and real estate 
negotiations must be closed, construction plans and cost 
estimates prepared, and estimates made to develop operating 
costs and expected income. All of the foregoing culminate 
in the applications for permits to construct and the placing 
of the plans and specifications in the hands of contractors 
requesting bids on the work. 


RULES FOR OPERATION OF A YACHT HARBOR 
Ralph H. Shaw 


In San Mateo, California, the county recreation commis- 
sion maintains Coyote Point Yacht Harbor with one hun- 
dred sixty berths and Peninsula Beach; picnic area with 
barbecue pits, tables, slides, sanitary facilities, water; park- 
ing area, sanitary facilities at Peninsula Beach with bath- 
house, showers, sanitary facilities, lifeguard service (sum- 
mer), refreshment stand. 

The rules of harbor operation, as drawn up by the county 
recreation commission refuse mooring permission to any 
boat until a mooring license has been obtained and fee paid, 
and to all boats used for commercial purposes. All fees for 
such licenses are due and payable in advance, on the first 
day of each month, and licenses which are sixty days de- 
linquent are cancelled. Mooring licenses are not transfer- 
able, and no exchange of mooring spaces is permitted with- 
out prior approval of the commission. 

Other rules are: 

e The recreation commission reserves the right to change 
berth assignments and monthly fees, to reassign berths dur- 
ing the temporary absence of the permanent occupant, and 


also reserves the right to cancel the mooring license of any 


Ratpu H. SHaw is superintendent of San Mateo County 
Recreation Commission, Redwood City, California. 
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boat owner who continuously vacates such mooring space 
for a period of three months. 

e Any condition aboard or around any boat or float or 
gangplank which, in the opinion of the recreation commis- 
sion or its representative in charge of the harbor, constitutes 
a fire hazard or health menace or a danger to public safety 
must be corrected immediately by the owner, owners, or 
licensees of such boat, float, or gangplank, to the satisfac- 
tion of the recreation commission or its representative. In 
the event of refusal or neglect of such owner, owners, or 
licensees to remedy forthwith the aforesaid condition when 
reported to them, the commission will remove the cause of 
complaint and cancel the mooring license or licenses of such 
owner, owners, or licensees. 

e Any boat owner holding a permanent mooring license, de- 
siring to vacate temporarily the permanent mooring space 
assigned to such boat for a period of over thirty days and 
be relieved of the payment of fees during the absence of 
his boat, must notify the recreation commission by letter, 
and not otherwise, stating therein the anticipated duration 
of the absence of the pleasure boat. The recreation com- 
mission will endeavor to assign a temporary occupant for 
the stated duration of the absence, and where and only in 
the event that such temporary assignment is made, the fee 
of the holder of the permanent mooring license will be can- 
celled for the duration of the temporary occupancy. 

e Installation of gangplanks, floats, and rubbing piles, to 
be kept wholly within the owner’s berthing space by boat 
owners at their own expense, is permitted only with the prior 
approval of the recreation commission. 

e Any holder of a permanent mooring license, upon dis- 
posal of the boat referred to therein, may, upon written ap- 
plication to the recreation commission, retain the aforesaid 
mooring license and have the same transferred to another 
boat owned by him, provided the latter boat is within the 


classification of the mooring space assigned. 


e Any holder of a permanent mooring license, upon dis- 


posal of the boat referred to therein, may, upon written ap- 
plication to the recreation commission, transfer to the new 
owner the assigned berthing space. 

e Any sale, purchase, or exchange of boats occupying per- 
manent mooring space in the yacht harbor, must be immedi- 
ately reported by letter, and not otherwise, to the recreation 
commission. 

e Assignment of permanent mooring licenses and berthing 
space, except by specific order of the recreation commission, 
will be made only in accordance with the published list of 
applications in order of their receipt and within the classifi- 
cation of the boat described therein. 

e Charge of fifty cents per day will be made for transient 
boats staying over twenty-four hours. 

e Gangplanks and floats must be clear and safe at all times. 
e Fishing and crabbing and cleaning of fish from gang- 
planks and floats is prohibited. 

e Signs must not be posted on piles, gangplanks, or floats 
without prior permission in writing of the recreation com- 
mission. 

e Garbage, refuse, and paper must not be thrown overboard 
within the yacht harbor limits. 
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e Small tenders and rowboats are permitted to be moored, 
if by and for the use of the licensee, when kept within the 
limits of the berthing space assigned in the mooring license. 
e No outboard motorboat with a capacity of less than four 
persons will be permitted within the harbor limits. 

e All boats when under way within the harbor limits must 
not exceed a speed of three knots. 

e Pleasure sailing or motor boating within the harbor lim- 
its is prohibited except for boats under twelve feet in 
length, when their operation outside would be dangerous. 
e No moorings, floats, or cables will be permitted in the 
fairway. 

e Individuals are prohibited from lodging aboard boats 
berthed in the yacht harbor for extended periods. 

e Boat owners will be held responsible for the conduct and 
actions of their crews and guests within the harbor limits, 
and for the observance of any additional rules and regula- 
tions published by the recreation commission for the opera- 
tion of the yacht harbor. 

e The recreation commission will deny the use of the yacht 
harbor to and cancel the mooring license of any individual 
failing to comply with the rules and regulations for the op- 
eration of the yacht harbor. 

e The following are the rates which will be charged for the 
use of berths and mooring space: 


26’ berths: $6.00 per month 


32’ berths: $7.00 per month 
10’ berths $8.00 per month 

Mooring boats not over 15’ in length between shore and first row 
of piling: $2.00 per mont! 


Mooring boats over 15 


piling: $3.00 per month 


in length between shore and first row of 


e No boat will be issued a mooring license unless the owner 
agrees in advance that such boat will not be materially al- 
tered or any vital equipment removed from it while in the 
harbor. 

e No individuals, organizations, clubs, or groups of per- 
sons will hold yachting races, meets, or regattas on or in the 
county recreational areas without first obtaining permission 


from the recreation commission. 


e Every boat entering the harbor shall immediately become 
subject to the order and direction of the harbormaster. All 
boats shall be anchored or moored in the areas designated 
by the harbormaster. 

e All boat owners will be provided with a gate key at time 
of berth rental. A deposit of fifty cents will be made, such 
deposit to be returned when berth is released and key re- 
turned. All boat owners are responsible for any person using 
their key. 

e Application for berths in the harbor shall be granted in 
the order of request after preference has been given to boats 
in the harbor provided further that preference shall also be 
given to the boat most suitable to the berth to be rented. 
Preference is given in the assignment of berths to San Mateo 
County residents. 

e Cancellation of berths must be made in writing to the ree- 
reation commission or a release slip signed at the harbor- 
master’s office. Unless such notice is given, berth charges 
will continue until such notice is given. Cancellation of 
berths must be made on or before the fifteenth of the month. 
otherwise the charge for the berth will be made for the en- 
tire month. 

e All boats shall be moored or berthed with proper care 
and equipment and shall be maintained in such condition 
at all times. In the event that boats are not so maintained, 
the harbormaster may supply lines or fittings or may care 
for the boat in such a manner as to prevent damage. A 
charge for this service and for any lines or fittings will be 
made and payment shall be made at the end of each month. 
Any line or material used by the harbormaster to protect 
the boat are not returnable. The charges for such services 
are: 


$1.00 minimum or $1.50 per hour. 


Emergency pumping: 
$1.50 per hour plus 


Labor charge (tying boats, and so forth): 
material used. 


e No person or persons shall remove from the yacht harbor 
any boat upon which charges for berth rental, anchorage, 
or any other proper charges are delinquent without pay- 


ment of all such delinquent charges. & 





Parks Progress 


“Full steam ahead” is the cry from 
the West Parks 


the Conservation Commission as they 


Virginia Division of 
announce progress on their seven bond- 
revenue state park projects. 

Kermit McKeever, assistant director 
Black- 
water Falls State Park, near Davis 
the “million dollar baby” of the West 
will probably 


and chief of parks. says that 


Virginia parks system 
be opened early next summer. In addi- 
tion to the lodge at Blackwater, twenty- 
five new winterized cabins will accom- 
modate year-round guests. The Tucker 
County resort will be the most elaborate 
in the state. 

At Cacapon, near Berkeley Springs, 
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the new forty-eight-unit main lodge is 
well under way and is expected to be 
completed by next May. 

At Watoga, near Marlinton, and Lost 
River, near Moorefield, eight winterized 
cabins have been erected and are ninety- 
five per cent finished. 

Mont Chateau, near Morgantown, is 
the newest of the state parks—and work 
has begun on an addition that will add 
eighteen new rooms to the historic old 
inn that the state is taking over. Here 
water sports will be encouraged, and 
winter sports will be abundant in near- 
by Cooper’s Rock State Forest—which 
adjoins the new state property. 

At Bluestone, 


near Hinton, fifteen 


in West Virginia 


cabins are under way. The fisherman’s 


lodge has been completed only on the 
drawing board, but Mr. McKeever feels 
that the lodge and cabins will be ready 
in the spring. 

At Tygart Lake State Park, near 
Grafton, the state is constructing ten 
cabins, and work is to begin here just 
as soon as weather permits. The cabins 
will be built in various sizes for family 
and vacation groups. 

Work on all these facilities is made 
possible by bond-revenue action of the 
1953 and last session of the legislature 
which allows the commission to procure 
money to build parks—a project which 
amounts to a $3,100,000 expenditure. 
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TEN Maxims of Public Relations 


In which a philosopher explores the “folklore” 


In twenty-five years at the practice of public relations, I 
have become increasingly convinced that our profession is 
an art rather than a science. 

The essence of an art is that it be guided by intuition and 
imagination of a high order and by some inner mechanism 
of belief and comprehension that brings the practitioner to 
the right course, often without his knowing precisely how 
this has been brought about. 

I do not know of any attempts, until recently, to put in 


‘folklore’ 


on which successful public relations decisions and programs 


written form the underlying beliefs, maxims, or 


are based.* It is obvious, however, that there are a great 
many of these often-expressed beliefs, which like proverbs, 


Not only 


are many beliefs subscribed to consciously or unconsciously 


represent a kind of distilled wisdom of the ages. 
by the whole profession, but every public relations man also 
has a few additional ones that represent his private stock- 
in-trade. 

Some of the maxims I have found most useful to remem- 
ber, and which i believe underlie a great portion of suc- 


cessful public relations thought and action, are these: 


a» 
es — 


— J % ) know you, the more 

j 4) = they will like you. 
\ = Te ews maxim, of 
bf wees GY course is the one 
i‘; = \ \ a lies behind al- 

y most every PR pro- 

™ y gram. In the main, 


it « xpresses real truth: most institutions suffer from being 
too little knewn, and more knowledge usually makes better 
friends. It is manifestly not true. however, if the institu- 
tion does not square with the public conception of what it 
ought to be: therefore. the importance of the second maxim 


ol public relations. 


2 It is easier to hange yourself than to change the public. 
This obviously true statement is often the most difficult of 
the maxims to put into practice. It involves confession of 
error and the resolution to change; something that is difh- 
and even, at times, a 


cult for an institution, or a client 


public relations man—to act upon. 


3 It is not enough to do right; you must also let the people 
know. 


job is enough to gain eternal fame and glory. 


Many a client and institution feels that to do a good 
Obviously. 
this is the first necessity, but experience has repeatedly 
shown that unless the people know about it, the good per- 
formance is in danger of going unhonored and unsung until 


the end of time. 


See Public Relations Journal, January 1953, pages 8-9. 
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] The better people 


G. Edward Pendray 


of public relations. 


self-interest; every man is 


4 Talk in terms of people's 
fascinated by the mirror wherein he sees himself. To per- 
If people do not 


suade people, you must first interest them. 


“see themselves” in your material you will never get them 


to pay much attention to it. 


5 People are interest- 
ed first in people, then 
in things. last in ideas. 
The pull of a good hu- 


man interest story is 





unbeatable. If an ab- 


stract idea—or a thing—is what you have to exploit, you 


will fare best if you state your case in terms of people. 


6 People can be counted 
upon to act only when they 
expect to gain something 
by it. Appeals to ideals or 
altruism sometimes work, 
but for sure-fire results, 


spell out “what's in it for - <> 
me. A rr 


7 The language of action is plainly heard, though words 
To convince people, take action that dra- 





may be inaudible. 


matizes what you wish to say. 


8 Faint heart ne’er won fair reputation. In most situations, 
boldness is to be favored over timidity; positive statements 


and actions over negative ones. 


9 Repetition is essential. The successful program should 











be continued zealously, long after the client—and the public 
relations department—may have begun to tire of it. 
= > 
ad == yok ——= a 
i = === 


10 that log may be a crocodile. Before you start to solve 
a public relations problem, be sure you know what it really 
is. Check, test and see for yourself—or you may find your- 
self treating the symptoms, while the fever rages on. & 


Reprinted from the Public Relations Journal, October, 1955. 
Mr. PenprRAY is a member of the firm of Pendray, Cook and 
Hoving, public relations counselors, New York City. 
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“HOW I 
ING” 
HART 


Walter L. Scott 


For Recreation Play Directors: 


Let’s take stock of ourselves! 


y Most large recreation departments, personnel problems 


—including how employees work with associates, patrons 
and facilities—constitute a major concern on the part of 
supervisors and administrators. Definition of duties for the 
various types of recreation personnel concerned with the ac- 
tivity program does not always reach the workers in sufh- 
cient detail, so they do not always know precisely what is 
expected of them. Change in personnel is a constant factor 
and frequently a major concern. Unless new employees are 
thoroughly indoctrinated and experienced workers occa- 
sionally reminded of their specific responsibilities, they 
cannot be expected to work at top-level efficiency nor render 
the quality of service of which they are capable. 

This “How’m I Doing” Chart was prepared for recreation 
play directors. It is designed primarily to point up general, 
and some specific, responsibilities expected of these em- 


‘ ” 


ployees. The “proper” answer to each question is “yes. 
Probably no one worker would be able to answer “yes” to 
all the questions, yet the list suggests certain desirable and 
reachable goals for all. It is designed to inspire workers to 
render better services and give them a quick method of ap- 
praising their work. No worker is expected to turn in the 
results of his own self-rating to some ‘superior officer. No 
grades are given by anyone to an employee except possibly 
the employee himself. No records are kept of “marks” at- 
tained. Employees may be encouraged, however, to discuss 
weaknesses and /or strengths they' may discover in them- 
selves with their immediate supervisor or administrator. The 
elimination of discovered weaknesses in a worker is the key 


to personal professional growth. 


Wa ter L. Scort is director of municipal and school recre- 
ation in Long Beach, California, which has a coordinated 
municipal and school recreation program. This material is 


reprinted from a bulletin for play directors. 
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Supervisors or administrators may adapt this list of ques- 
tions to fit the needs of other categories of recreation work- 
ers since this particular chart was designed primarily for 


full-time recreation play directors. 
\ few of the questions from the chart: 


Professional Preparation and Outlook 


1. Have I taken advantage of formal education opportuni- 
ties in colleges, universities and /or adult education centers 
to the extent that I feel secure in meeting the challenges and 
problems of my position? 

2. Am I competent to teach and /or lead in one or more of 
the following recreation categories: music, instrumental or 
vocal; handerafts: art; social activities, rhythm; storytell- 
ing: dramatics ? 

3. Do I keep professionally up-to-date in knowledge and 
techniques so that I can provide efficient leadership for 
desirable trends in program content? 

1. Do I attend a fair number of professional meetings even 
when they are not compulsory and not on paid time? 

5. Have I contributed new ideas to the field? 

6. Have I read a new recreation book written within the past 
year? : 

7. Do I subscribe to and read regularly at least one profes- 
sional magazine in my field? 

8. Do I belong to at least one professional organization? 
Am I helpful in making it successful by assuming my share 
of the work? 

9. Do I do what I can to help support all private and public 
youth serving agencies and the local civic and community 
welfare organizations? 

10. Have I “recruited” one or more outstanding persons to 


enter the profession? 


Personal 


1. Do I like people and do I enjoy working with them? 

2. Am I in sympathy with the recognized objectives of the 
recreation program? 

3. Do I set a good example by my appearance, speech. atti- 
tudes, and personal habits? 

1. Am I punctual in keeping appointments, reporting for 
work, and meeting “deadlines” ? 

5. Have I the proper techniques to enforce fair rules and 
regulations for the good of all? 

6. Do I conscientiously follow department policies? - Z 
7. Do I frequently seek the advice of others who are quali- 


fied to help with my problems? 


Human Relationships 


1. Do patrons and other people generally speak with pride 
and respect about the program of activities which I pro- 
mote? 

2. Am I prompt in giving credit to others for their assist- 
ance and accomplishments? 

3. Do I get along well with others and work cooperatively 


with them? 
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1. Am I skillful and enthusiastic in encouraging and guid- 
ing patrons as they plan their own activities? 

5. Am I understanding and tolerant when confronted with 
human problems brought about as a result of personal anxie- 
ties, misunderstandings, and limitations on the part of asso- 
ciates and /or patrons? 

6. Do I use accepted practices and well-known techniques 
for avoiding religious and racial discrimination among those 
who recreate in the area to which I am assigned? 

7. Do I use the many “teachable moments” available each 
day to drive home timely lessons in such categories as fair 
play, sportmanship, good citizenship, work habits, safety 
procedures, and health practices? 

8. Do I use my daily opportunities as a guidance counselor 
to help direct boys and girls toward higher character ideals, 
worthy goals during their habit forming years? 

9. Do I wholeheartedly support the special activities organ- 
ized on a district or all-city basis even though I was not 
involved in the planning? 

10. Do I keep parents informed as to the specific nature of 
activities sponsored so they may help their children in mak- 
ing wise decisions and choices? 

11. Am I an active member in one or more clubs or commu- 
nity organizations which tend to make my city a better place 
in which to live and my work better understood? 

12. Am I willing to accept professional meeting assign- 
ments or speaking engagements relating to the general rec- 


reation program of my department? 


Program 


|. Keeping in mind such limitations as area, facilities, and 
supplies, do I maintain an interesting and diversified pro- 
gram of approved activities for everyone? 
2. Am I sensitive to the vital interests, needs, and abilities 
of the patrons in my particular kind of neighborhood ? 

3. Do patrons, including small children, participate joy- 
ously and wholeheartedly with apparent freedom and se- 
curity ? 

1. Are the activities which I encourage and promote for 
patrons of both sexes and all ages, appropriate and approved 
by recreation and education authorities ? 

5. Would my instructional methods be approved by my su- 
pervisor and/or those who train student teachers? 

6. Do I offer patrons enough opportunities for instruction 
and practice so that they may improve their social, physical 
and other skills as needed in many recreation activities ? 

Do I have activities in mind which I can use on short 
notice to meet emergencies caused by inclement weather or 
other restricting influences? 

8. Am I resourceful in interjecting new games and ideas, 
and variations into old activities, often, in order to make 
them seem new and more appealing to patrons? 

9. Do the activities which I promote for children contribute 
to their best interests including recognized growth and de- 
velopment patterns and procedures ? 

10. Do I adequately protect the interests of the weak, timid, 
backward and the small patrons from the aggressive ones, 
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the domineering, the large and the strong? 

11. Am I up-to-date concerning the values of a co-recrea- 
tional program and do I have a reasonable number of ap- 
propriate opportunities wherein boys and girls, men and 
women play together? 

12. Have I several improvements in mind which I plan to 


make effective in my program this year? 


Organization 


1. Does my organization have a constitution wherein the 
aims and objectives are clearly explained and the responsi- 
bilities of offieers and members well-defined? 
2. Are the lay officers permitted to carry out their responsi- 
bilities without too much top-level interference? 
3. Are the officers elected by approved democratic proc- 
esses, by the members? 
1. Is the work done by these people carried on within de- 
partment policies ? 
5. Is credit promptly given to all voluntary assistants and 
is their work appropriately recognized ? 
6. Have I a well-trained, aggressive safety committee? 
7. Have my assistants and substitutes a clear definition of 
their duties and responsibilities and are they given adequate 
freedom and security in carrying out their assignments? 
8. Do I keep emergency phone numbers and procedures 
prominently posted so that even substitutes may follow 
through efficiently in case an accident occurs? 
9. Do I have an organization for: 

a. Welcoming visiting specialists who come to my area 

for special classes? 
b. For having everything needed for the classes in place 
on time and in good usable condition? 

10. Have I a well-organized, centrally located and attrac- 
tive bulletin board? 


Equipment, Supplies, Facilities, Areas, 
and Buildings 


1. Am I proud of the area and facilities in my working 
environment? _____ 

2. Have I a system for keeping trash and litter picked up 
‘spic-and-span” appear- 


‘ 


so grounds and buildings reflect a 
ance? . 

3. Have | a regular system in effect designed to teach patrons 
the proper use and care of properties? 

4. Are the surfaces of the courts and playing fields kept in 
good condition with lines properly marked as needed? 

5. Are the supplies in ready condition for play? - 

6. Is all equipment including such things as backstops, 
play apparatus, fences kept in usable, safe condition? 

7. Are the supplies and equipment stored in an orderly and 
efficient way so patrons may check them out quickly? —___ 
8. Do I promptly request replacements for worn out supplies 


so the activities are not interrupted? - 


9. Do I keep indoor rooms properly heated, ventilated and 
lighted?‘ ‘& 
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State Park Area Evaluation 
“Suggested Criteria for Evaluating Areas Proposed for 
Inclusion in State Park Systems” is the title of a report pre- 
pared for the National Conference on State Parks by a com- 
mittee whose chairman was K. R. Cougill. director of state 
ind waters in Indiana. 


parks, lands, 


rhe report has been 
adopted by the board of directors of the conference “in the 
belief that the criteria may serve as standards for use by 
states.” 
The report classifies state park areas under six headings 
parks, monuments, recreation areas, beaches, parkways, 
and waysides—defines each type, and presents detailed cri- 
teria for the selection of property designed for each of these 
six uses. It states: “State park systems are usually comprised 


of areas of scenic, scientific, historical, archeological, o1 
other recreation significance of state-wide importance, or 
at least of sufficient importance to attract visitors from a 
large section of the state. ... Each area should possess unique 
or high quality of interest. Each system, as a whole. should 
(1) conserve outstanding examples of the State’s natural 
and cultural resources for the inspiration and benefit of the 


public, and (2 


provide non-urban recreation opportunities 
for the State’s citizens and visitors that are normally beyond 


the responsibility of the State’s political subdivisions.” 


Georgia Reports Progress 

According to a report of the field service and survey com- 
mittee of the Georgia Recreation Society. 1954-55, the num- 
ber of year-round recreation departments in the state in- 
creased from eight to twenty since 194 1. The annual oper- 
ating expenditure showed a 520 per cent increase and the 
number of year-round employees a 360 per cent increase 
Thirty-four community center 


during the ten-year period. 


buildings were constructed in Georgia communities. most 


of them since 1950, at a cost exceeding $1,500,000. 


Ways to Contribute to Research 


at the 37th National Recreation 


Norman P. Miller, associate pro- 


At a discussion meeting 
Congress in Denver, Dr. 
fessor in the department of physical education, University 
of California, stated: “The question of how recreation and 
make 


search program in recreation is an important one if we are 


park agencies can a greater contribution to the re- 
to get the most benefit from our research efforts. There ap- 


pear to be at least six ways the recreation agency and/or 
practitioner can contribute: 
1. By identifying and stating problems in the field that 


Mr. But er is director of the NRA Research Department. 
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George D. Butler 


require research. Problems must come from the field if rec- 
realion is lo progress. 

2. By collecting basic data such as recording behavior as 
relates to recreation experiences of participants. Case studies 
would be an invaluable contribution to recreation literature. 
3. By reading and interpreting the results of research. 
Many practitioners need to learn how to understand and 
appreciate research. 

1. By using and applying the results of research in rec- 
related fields. Recreation ‘critical’ 


and needs a 


approach, 


5. By writing simple reports of agency activity using ac- 


reation 


cepted research procedures. Practitioners should learn to 
use the ‘tools’ of the trade—how to state the facts and com- 
municate them to the profession. 

6. By cooperating with persons doing research. The re- 
sources of recreation agencies. facility, personnel and pro- 
gram-wise, should be made available for research purposes. 

Actually, the practitioner is an integral member of the 
research team, and any sound program of recreation re- 
search should provide opportunities for the above processes 


to take plac eg 


Municipal Golf Course Organizing 
and Operating Guide’ 
(A Review) 

\ treatise such as this is very important at this time when 
many private golf courses that could not withstand the en- 
croachment of population and high taxes are being sold or 
developed for real estate purposes. The study reveals that 
more golfers play on municipal courses than on any other 
type of course: 1,292,100, or 40.19 of our golfing popula- 
tion, play on the 765 municipal golf courses. 

The guide contains a compilation of information relating 
to fees, revenues, and expenditures at more than one hun- 
dred municipal courses, as well as a detailed financial state- 
ment for selected courses. This information is very useful 
for courses already in operation. The pictures of raw land, 
courses under development, and completed layouts, together 
with the accompanying text, are very effective. 

I have a feeling that too much detail, however. has been 
given to outlining the methods whereby the operation of 
individual courses have been organized, since conditions 
vary from year to year and depend upon the local situation. 
[ assume that the purpose of the publication is to encourage 
the promotion and development of new public courses rather 
than to serve as a guide to their location, development and 
{rchitect-Ad- 


ministrative, Board of Park Commissioners, Minneapolis. 


operation.—FeLix K. Duarinin, Landscape 


Published by the National Golf Foundation, Inc., 


Chicago 5, 


Illinois. $3.00. 
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SPORTS 


INDIVIDUAL SPORTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Racnuaet B. Yocom and H. B. HuNSAKER 


both Utah State Agricultural 


College. This basic textbook gives teaching techniques for archery, 


badminton, fencing, golf, and tennis. 
visual, and verbal aids for instruction. 
ences between men’s and women’s programs. 


WINNING BASKETBALL PLAYS 


Edited by Cram Bee, Coach, Baltimore Bul- 
lets. 300 plays—the cream of modern bas- 
ketball -originated by 75 well- 
known coaches. Includes clearly diagram- 
med and fully analyzed plays for every 
feature of the offensive game. 

348 ills.; 176 pp. $3 


strategy 


Includes skill analyses, and 
Examines similarities, differ- 
524 ills.; 287 pp. $4 


SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING 


Fern Yates, Barnard College; and THERESA 
W. Anperson, North High School, Des 
Moines. Through a special teaching tech- 
nique, this book shows how synchronization 
in its simplest form may be employed as a 
teaching tool in swimming at any level of 
ability. 342 ills.; 140 pp. 6% x 10. $4.25 





GAMES 


THE BOOK OF GAMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Evetyne Borst, Milwaukee Elementary Schools. Shows teachers, stu- 
dents, and recreation leaders how to teach games and how to instill 
leadership qualities in children. Covers both indoor and playground 


activities; 


ACTIVE GAMES 
AND CONTESTS 


Bernagp S. Mason and Eimer D. MitcHeLt, 
University of Michigan. Discusses 1800 tra- 
ditional games and contests together with 
newer, original approaches. Book arranges 
all games in 5 major groups; indexes each 
game as to age level and location of play. 

100 ills., tables; 600 pp. $4.75 


GAMES THE WORLD AROUND 


Saran Eruemce Hunt, Camp Kittiwake, 
Pass Christian, Mississippi; and EtHer 
Carn, Delta State College. An organized 
presentation of over 400 folk games, con- 
tests, relays, and stunts for children from 
the ages of six to sixteen. 


39 ills.; 269 pp. Revised Ed. $4 


STUNTS AND TUMBLING 


includes many not requiring equipment. 


36 ills.; 277 pp. $4 


SOCIAL GAMES 
FOR RECREATION 


Also by Bernarp S. Mason and Eimer D. 
Mitrcuett. This book describes over 1200 
games designed for social recreation and 
general education play. Companion to Ac- 
tive Games and Contests, it classifies activi- 
ties by type, age, and need. 

86 ills.; 421 pp. $4.50 


IT’S FUN TO MAKE THINGS 


MartHa Parkuritt and Dorotny Spaern, 
Crater Club Day Camp, Essex, New York. 
Provides step-by-step instruction in how to 
create useful handicrafts frem simple, in- 
expensive materials. Includes actual size 
patterns for all articles and photographs of 
finished products. 158 ills.; 176 pp. $3.25 





THE TEACHING OF STUNTS AND TUMBLING 


Bonnie and Donnie CoTTerRAL 


both Texas State College for Women 


and North Texas State Teachers College. Describes the principles and 
methods of teaching stunts and tumbling, stressing the relation of these 
activities to any over-all physical education program. 


STUNTS AND TUMBLING 
FOR GIRLS 


Vircrnta Lee Horne, Wellesley College. A 
textbook which provides materials suitable 
for beginning, intermediate, and advanced 
tumblers in individual, dual, and group ac- 
tivities. Lists equipment, values, directions, 
teaching suggestions, safety measures. 

170 ills.; 219 pp. $3.75 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 East 26th Street. NY 10 


128 ills., tables; 15 charts; 337 pp. $4 


TUMBLING ILLUSTRATED 


L. L. McC.Low, The South Chicago Y.M.C.A. 
Describes 666 different stunts and exercises 
for the individual performer, couples, trip- 
ples, and groups. Each is illustrated with 
multiple stick-figure drawings; graded ac- 


cording to difficulty; clearly outlined to in- 


sure selection matches participant’s skill. 


675 ills.; 212 pp. $3.50 





knives & tools 
for every handicraft 






wooD 
CARVING 





LEATHER 






on letterhead 


Shuffleboard 
Fun For Everyone! 


From 8 to 80 here is exciting recrea- 
tion for all ages . . . keen enjoyment 
for players and spectators. 

Rugged, Dimco FreeGlide Shuffle- 
board sets are available for both out- 
door and indoor installation. 


Easy to install . . . low in upkeep! 


Write today for colorful folder, “Let's 
Play Shuffleboard,” containing com- 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 


DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 
205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 





Send for FREE Catalog 








When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 
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How are You Doing on Personnel 


Having personnel trouble? Do things seem confused, dis- 
couraging, and downright impossible? The answer would 
seem to be “yes” for many employers judging from the types 
of requests we have been receiving. 

Nine times out of a dozen, this troubled employer is carry- 
ing a headache because he is off to a bad start. He has missed 
the first important step in the whole field of personnel ad- 
ministration. He cannot tell us what kind of person he is 
looking for—because he doesn’t know. The amazing thing 
is that he doesn’t have more trouble, including losing his 
job to a better qualified employer. 

One is really off to a bad start when he doesn’t know what 
kind of people he is seeking. 


and right. What, then, is the first step? The consensus is: 


So. let’s start at the beginning, 


study and analyze the position in question, write it up, put 
it on paper. This will clarify your own thinking, make it 
more definite. Not only that, but you will be able to justify, 
and, if necessary, defend it in case of criticism from the 
appropriating agency, the public, and even the worker who 
may be hired to fill the job. The worker is entitled to know 
what his job is and what is expected of him from day to day. 
The job description is a basic instrument for the recruiting 
and selection of workers and for judging performance on 
the job. 

After we know what kind of people we want, we are in a 
position to proceed, in logical order to: 

1. Find and attract good people. 


2. Give them what they need in training and education. 


3. Provide conditions which will motivate them with a de- 
sire to work well and improve themselves on the job. 
Perhaps this is a good time to suggest that administrators 
periodically evaluate their personnel policies and practices. 
The following suggested criteria may help you to appraise 


your personnel activities. 


Position Defined. As indicated above, analyze the posi- 
tion and draft a specification, including such factors as: 
title, major functions or duties, worker qualifications, and 
salary range. This will give you and others something tangi- 


ble with which to work. 


Recruiting. Use all the recruiting sources at your dis- 
posal. These should include the National Recreation As- 
sociation’s Personnel Service, the colleges and universities 
conducting major recreation curriculums, in addition to 
local and other types of sources. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND is the director of the NRA Recreation 


Personnel Service 
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Administration ? 


W. C. Sutherland 


\ free mimeographed statement. How to Attract Good 
Candidates for Recreation Positions,* is available from the 
Association. This will serve as a guide for your recruiting 


efforts, and it includes a check list of facts candidates need. 


Selection. Seek out the kind of people you want rather 
than select only from those who present themselves.* 

Evaluate and verify applicants’ statements and investigate 
references.* 

Secure in personal interview what is needed to appraise 
qualifications. Give the applicant the information he wants 
and leave him with a favorable impression.* 

Individualize and devise tests to suit the particular situa- 
tion.* 

Promote on the basis of merit. If competent people are 
not available for promotion, select from outside sources.* 

Introduce new workers to their positions and surround- 


ings graciously and thoroughly.* 


Training. Adapt training to particular jobs.* 

Provide an over-all continuous training program to im- 
prove workers in present positions and to prepare them for 
new and changing assignments.” 

Encourage and assist employees in taking advantage of 
off-the-job training opportunities that their chances for pro- 


fessional growth may be increased.* 


Compensation: Analyze position as defined. Evaluate 
and classify it in relation to other positions. * 

Review positions often enough to keep duties, responsi- 
bilities and requirements up-to-date.* 

Determine what positions are worth and establish mini- 
mum and maximum salaries for them.” 

Pay what positions are worth, if possible, but, in any 
event, pay as much or more than the prevailing rates in the 


area if you want to attract and hold the best.* 


Extra Benefits: Provide for adequate holiday and vaca- 
tion time which compares favorably or better with the gen- 
eral practice.* 

Allow for sick leave that will give reasonable protection 
against loss of income when people are ill.* 

Assist employees in arranging for hospitalization and 
surgical plans.* 

Establish a sound retirement system.* 

Communications: Interpret to employees their relation- 
ship to other workers, how their departments or agencies 
relate to others and how their work fits into the over-all 
service plan.* 

Consult with employees when changes in policy are being 
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considered, and advise when decisions are made.* 
lake workers into the planning of affairs which concern 


them.” 


Resolve complaints as quickly and as fairly as possible 


ind at the lowest level of supervision.* 


Encourage ideas and suggestions from all employees.* 
Plan projects, programs, activities, and social affairs that 
help workers to get acquainted and to have a feeling of well 


being.* 


{dditional Considerations: Prepare a statement in writ- 


ing 


* 


[he game of softball, according to 
Softball of 
America, had its origin in the Midwest. 
There, 
clubs in the area laid claim to the World 
Softball Championship. However, the 


the Amateur Association 


for many years, representative 


was changed in 1955 when the 
Raybestos Cardinals of Stratford, Con- 
necticut, were crowned world champs 
the 
Florida, 


the 


pi ture 


during tourney staged in Clear- 


This 


the twenty- 


water 
marked 
three 


in September. 
first time in 
ear history of the event that an 


Eastern club has won this coveted title. 


of your personnel policies and practices and make it 


promptly.* 


available to all employees.* 
Eliminate the incompetent and undesirables kindly but 


Discipline those who violate rules, regulations, and good 


personal and professional behavior.“ 


visory { 
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Raybestos Wins First World Softball Title for East 


Raybestos Division, which conducts 
one of the largest recreation programs 
in industry for its employees, entered 
“hig-time softball” in 1948 


direction of William 5. Simpson, gen- 


under the 


eral manager and vice president of Ray- 
bestos-Division of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., and a board member of the 
National Recreation Association. 

The company’s softball program was 
started with the erection of the first 
lighted softball field in New England at 
Raybestos Memorial Field, in memory 


of the employees who lost their lives in 
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Our Contribution 


During 1956 all orders over $25 


th the following exceptions: 
If custome 


ght ch irges to 


Our new 1956 catalog is just off the press. 
, items suitable for recreational pro 
) are: Art Supplies; Crafts such as: 


r decorating: 





No freight allowance on casting powder, tiles and 
r specifies carrier or is in a hurry for delivery, we will allow Railroad 


closest Railroad terminal. 


Write For Your FREE CATALOG 
of HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


Metal Etching; 
lian Craft; Rick-Rack Craft; Wooden Plates and Trays 
Numbered Paint Sets and Frames. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


1705 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


to Our Customers 


will be shipped freight prepaid 


via cheapest way 


In it are many, 
grams. Among 











MORE THAN 


100,000 


U.S. SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES EACH YEAR SPECIFY 


America’s Finest Sports Equipment by 


>>> >>> 


NEW YORK 11 


FEBRUARY 1956 


<<< cc 


DANVILLE, ILL LOS ANGELES 11 


Utilize exit interviews and other means of finding out why 
workers leave the service, and correct the conditions that 
cause costly turnover.” & 


Approved by the National Recreation Association’s National Ad 


lraining, and Placement of Ree- 


* 


World War II. In addition to serving 
as the home field for the softball teams, 
it is used quite extensively by the Little 
League and Knot Hole Club, two spon- 
sored programs of the Raybestos Divi- 
sion. It was not an easy road for the 
club which, after eight years of compe- 
tition, attained this much sought goal. 
It is a well-deserved to the 
efforts of William S. Simpson who 
brought big time softball to the East for 
the first 1948 1955 
brought back the first world softball 
title. @ 


tribute 


time in and in 


USE TOP SPINNING IN YOUR 
PROGRAM 


Write for Free Booklet 


A Top Spinning Contest makes an 
ideal youth activity for Boys’ Clubs, 
Veterans’ Organizations, Fraternal 
Orders, Industrial Firms, Schools, 
Outing Clubs, Churches, Newspapers, 
Playgrounds, Civic Groups, Business 
Clubs and others. Mail coupon for 
Free Booklet published by the manu- 
facturer of Gropper Official Wood 
Spinning Tops 


| The Jerome Gropper Co. 
| 11 E. 22nd St., New York 10, N.Y 


| Please send FREE copy of “Organizing | 
A Top Spinning Contest 

| en 

| ORGANIZATION 


: ADDRESS.. 
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If you are interested in any of 
these products, write directly to 
the manufacturer at the address 
given, PLEASE mention that you 
read about it on RECREATION 
magazine's Market News page. 





@ PREMIER AuUTO 
FoLp, a new high 
speed, automatic 
folding machine, is 
capable of produ 
mg the seven basi 
and most used busi- 
ness folds at a rate 
of more than seven 
thousand pieces per 
hour. Little larger 
than a standard 
typewriter and com- 
pletely portable, the Auto-Fold will handle stock up to 914- 
inches wide by 14-inches long. The machine can be easily 
set for single, double, standard, accordion, French, and 
many other folds by following the folding chart perma- 
nently inscribed on the side of the machine. Martin-Yale 





AP 
ye 


“The Choice of those who play the Game” 


CINCINNATI - CHICAGO - NEW YORK: LOS ANGELES 











When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 


Incorporated, 334 North Bell Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


@ A new, well-illustrated brochure, “Realock Institution 
and Recreation Area Fences,” describes all types of fences 
and backstops for recreation facilities such as ball dia- 
monds, swimming pools, tennis courts, and so on. Available 
upon request from Realock Fence Department, The Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Corporation, 361 Delaware Avenue, 


Buffalo y & New York. 


@ An eight-page catalogue shows a complete line of bat- 
tery-powered emergency lighting equipment. It contains 
diagrams, charts, and specifications useful to those planning 
emergency lighting installations. Copies of the catalogue 
may be obtained by writing to Exide Industrial Division, 
The Electric Storage Battery Company, Box 8109, Phila- 
delphia 1, specifying Form 5736. 


@ “SMASH,” a game combining skills of handball, squash, 
and table tennis, is making a big hit around the country. 
This game is easily learned, may be played by one, two, or 
This g ly | 1 vy be played by t 


four persons, involves fast action, split-second timing, con- 
ditioning. The “SmAsH” backstop is made of sturdy plywood 
(exterior plywood is used for the outdoor set), and it folds 
for easy storage and transporting; the special balls are white 
plastic, the size of golf balls; the bats are similar to heavy 
table tennis paddles. An over-all area of 15- by 20-feet, with 
a height of 614-feet, is ample space for regulation play. In 
the picture, Lew Hoad of Australia (left) and Lionel Clou- 
tier of Chicago, Midwest “Smasn” Champion, are shown 
with an outdoor set. “Smasu,” 4700 Woodland Avenue, 
Western Springs, Illinois. 
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<" On the Campus 


Alfred B. Jensen 








Editorial 
STUDENTS Best ASSETS 


More and more attention is be- 
ing paid to the need for attracting 
students to college specifically to 
Many of those 
graduated from recreation curric- 
students who 
transferred from another major, 


study recreation. 


ulums have been 
or who made a career decision 
after entering the college. 

An often cited influence upon 
of students 
choose the recreation major is 
that of the student already major- 
Such students 
are their curriculum’s best public 
relations representatives, on or off 
They deserve the cheer- 
ful cooperation of all who are con- 
cerned with the future that will 
be affected by the good recreation 
leadership now in the making. 

National recruiting, profession- 
al recruiting, college recruiting 
all can help in influencing young 
people to choose the recreation 
field. These sources are truly ef- 
fective, while the 
recreation major student inspires 


the decision who 


ing in recreation. 


( ampus. 


howev er. only 


voung people to choose his own 
professional field. 











Penn State Students Recruit 


Recreation major students at Penn- 
sylvania State University are assem- 
bling and preparing materials for a re- 
cruiting drive to bring more high-school 
prospects into professional training for 
recreation leadership. The student rec- 
reation society has chosen the drive as 
a year’s project. 

Arrangements will be made with vo- 
cational guidance teachers for the Penn 
State students to give talks on “Oppor- 
tunities in the Recreation Profession” 
to their home-town high schools. A se- 
ries of color slides is being made as a 
preliminary project. Brochures and dis- 
play pictures also will be used. Forty 
undergraduate and six graduate stu- 


Mr. JENSEN ts a member of the NRA 
Recreation Personnel Service staff. 
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dents are involved in the recruiting 
project. 


Other student groups may get recruit- 
ing materials by writing to “On the 
Campus.” 


Commuters Continue Classes 


Indiana University recreation stu- 
dent aren’t fazed by mileage. Weekly 
commuters to Bloomington for study 
are three part-time students — Lloyd 
Roberts, director of recreation at Crag- 
mont State Hospital in Madison: Sam 
Pedan, superintendent of parks and rec- 
reation in New Albany; and Richard 
Colston who holds the same position in 
Jeffersonville, Indiana who travel 
more than ninety miles each way. 


PEHR Constitution 
at Oregon State 


Students taking recreation, health. 
and physical education majors at Ore- 
gon State College in Corvallis have 
united in a single club. The constitution 
was adopted on November 10, 1955. 
Recreation students Barbara Stiles and 
Andy Skief are nominating committee 
members. 


Indiana Students Visit Columbus 


Two Indiana University graduate 
recently the 
facilities of the Columbus, Indiana, ree- 
reation department. Under the guidance 
of Paul Stacker, superintendent of parks 
and recreation, they visited department 
and other community facilities. The 
group lunched at City Hall, attending 
the annual pancake luncheon of the 
local Kiwanis Club. Kiwanis and lead- 
ers of the Foundation for Youth assisted 
during the visit. 


recreation classes visited 


Kentucky Recreation 
Majors Organize 


Students in the recreation curriculum 
at the University of Kentucky have or- 
ganized a Recreation Majors Club. Both 
graduate and undergraduate students 
are eligible. Professor Earl Kaufman 
is club advisor. Undergraduate mem- 
bers are employed part-time in local rec- 
reation agencies of Lexington and Fay- 
ette County. Part-time graduate stu- 


dents are in full-time positions in com- 
munity recreation, a mental hospital, 
and a correctional institution. The di- 
rector of recreation for Kentucky 4-H 
Clubs also meets with the group. 


Interne Gains Rural Experience 


Elizabeth Spencer of Berea College, 
Berea. Kentucky, is working as a rec- 
reation interne with the Council of 
Southern Mountain Workers. She 
spends from two to four weeks in each 
of anumber of rural communities in the 
Appalachian Highlands. 


Temple Career Conference 


Seventy-five high school seniors at- 
tended the annual Temple University 
Career Conference in Philadelphia to 
discuss enrollment in curriculums of 
the health, physical, and recreation ed- 
ucation department. William L. Hughes, 
department director, used the NRA 
folder, Recreation, A New Profession 
in a Changing World, with college ma- 
terials for recruiting. 


Indiana Majors Elect, Eat 


Indiana University Undergraduate Rec- 
reation Society officers: Gary McDonnell, 
president; Kris Johnson, secretary; Mar- 
ion Yeager, vice-president—all Hoosiers. 


Indiana University’s two student rec- 
reation groups, both affliated with 
NRA, took opposite residential direc- 
tions in fall elections. The undergradu- 
ate society put into office a full slate of 
Indiana residents — headed by Gary 
McDonnell as president, Kris Johnson, 
Marion Yeager, and Jackie Barnes 
while all of the graduate society officers 
are from out-of-state. President Wayne 
LaBorde is from Wisconsin: James Mc- 
Chesney, vice-president, is a Kentucki- 
an; Patricia Meuli, secretary, comes 
from the state of Washington: Orland 
Ward, treasurer, has a home in Wyo- 
ming; and the historian, Marilyn Hol- 
man, is from Tennessee. 

Graduate recreation society members 
and their families held a buffalo steak 
fry and picnic at Bradford Woods, the 
new university outdoor recreation and 
education area, on November 6, 1955. 


9] 





National Mass Media Awards 


Three network television programs, 
three motion picture films, two network 
radio programs, one television station 
and one radio station received the first 
National Mass Media Awards of the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation in. De- 


The award winners: 


TELEVISION: You Are There (CBS) as 
“The Television Program Best Portray- 
ing America;” Let’s Take A Trip (CBS) 
as “The Best Children’s Television Pro- 
gram”; and Mr. Wizard (NBC) as 
“The Best Science Television Program 


for Youth.” 


cember. 
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LISTENING AND VIEWING 


Fitms: A Man Called Peter (Twentieth 
Century-Fox) as “The Film Best Serv- 
ing the National Interest”: The Great 
Adventure (produced, directed, written, 
and photographed by Mr. Arne Sucks- 
dorff) as “The Best Children’s Film”: 
and The African Lion (Walt Disney 
Productions) as “The Best Science Film 
for Youth.” 


Rapio: Family Theater (MBS) as “The 
Radio Program Best Portraying Amer- 
ica” and Adventures in Science (CBS) 
as “The Best Science Radio Program 
for Youth.” 

Station WBNS-TV, of Columbus, 
Ohio, was named “The Television Sta- 
tion That Best Served Youth in 1955”; 
and Station WTIC, of Hartford, Con 
necticut, was named “The Radio Sta- 
tion That Best Served Youth in 1955”. 
Each station received a scroll and won 
for a high school senior in its commu- 
nity an Edison Scholarship of $1,000 
to be used for college education. 

A special citation was made to the 
American Broadcasting Company radio 
network, for “outstanding public serv- 
ice in making reports on the growing 
shortage of scientists and engineers” to 
the American people, and to The Big 
Idea, a Philadelphia television program 
that has presented 1,700 inventors and 
encouraged “the scientific imagination 
of the American television audience.” 

Fifty-six national organizations, with 
aggregate memberships well over thirty 
million citizens, are helping to focus 
national and community interest on 
these Edison Awards. The purpose of 
the awards program is to encourage 
mass media productions that (1) make 
meaningful the values of the American 
tradition; (2) present heroes and ideals 
worthy of emulation by children; (3) 
interest young people in science and in 
scientific and engineering careers: (4) 
eliminate unwholesome elements. 


Free Film Shows 


For New York Youth 


The American Film Organization, a 
nonprofit association devoted to the 
welfare of youth in the New York area, 
has arranged programs of free motion 
pictures for youth, utilizing play streets, 
parks, playgrounds, churches, or any 
other available area. 

These free public programs are aimed 
not only to attract and entertain but 


also to educate and inspire the young 
people who attend. Each schedule in- 
cludes a well-known Hollywood full- 
length film, coupled with documentaries 
on industry, geography, sports, or other 
educational subjects. 

The cost of six cents per viewer has 
been met by soliciting sponsors like 
civic organizations, religious groups, 
firms, or individuals, each receiving 
public recognition for their interest in 
community welfare. 


Children’s Film Center 


An international Center of Films for 
Children, to begin operation in 1957, 
is planned by the United Nations Edu- 
cational Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. 

The project is an outgrowth of the 
September meeting in Edinburgh of 
representatives of the film industry and 
of a number of organizations concerned 
with child welfare. The center would 
be run with the assistance of UNESCO, 
in cooperation with film and child wel- 
fare organizations. 

Purpose of the proposed center is to 
provide an international clearing-house 
for information relating to films for 
children and young people. Activities 
will include the exchange of ideas on 
production, distribution, and exhibition 
of films, and the compilation of film 
catalogues. 

Research on the influence of films 
and on the tastes of children, promotion 
of national children’s film centers, and 
the preparation of film versions in vari- 
ous languages are other objectives of 
the center as it is now planned.—FCA 
Rushes. 


Schools Request TV Show Reruns 


The Robert Montgomery TV pro- 
gram which often uses script material 
of a serious health, social, or educa- 
tional nature, has, for the third time in 
a year, created a demand for additional 
public showings that has moved the 
sponsor to issue extra kinescope prints. 
See the Man { NBC-TYV, December 12 - 
concerned a young man who overcame 
his shame and embarrassment at being 
illiterate and belatedly obtained the 
schooling he had been unable to get as 
a child. 

The Johnson Wax Company, sponsor 
of the show, arranged for the produc- 
tion of additional prints when requests 
from educational institutions passed the 
fifty mark. The prints will be distrib- 
uted for free showings through NBC. 
The two earlier programs that resulted 
in similar demands dealt with the prob- 
lems of old age, as handled by a New 
York institution, and multiple sclerosis, 
as approached at a clinic for children in 
Pennsylvania. 
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Aospital Capsules 


Hi everybody, did you have a merry 
New Year? I 


ou made several resolutions: the 


Christmas and happy 
hope 
kind you'll keep. I’ve made some; do 
yours match mine? 

|. To find more ways to promote re- 
search in our field. 

2. To write, to document, the things 
we see happen every day to patients 
good things because of recreation. 

3. To find 
telling others of our work. 

1. To 

ollege student into a hospital rec- 


irriculum. 


more visual methods of 


enlist at least one high-school 


lo interest our surrounding com- 
munities in bringing recreation to their 
local he 
reation. 
hristr 


spitals which are without rec- 
as here in New York City was 
wonderful Operation Christmas 
Welfare Island by Land, Sea, and Air 
did the trick. 
A helico; 


wagon, carrying three Santas 


It was a beautiful day. 
)ter, a police launch, and a red 
statior 
loaded with gifts. 


to the Welfare Island hospitals. We re- 


by land, sea, and air, 

ceived swell public itv: a feature picture 
ry newspaper. 

[The result: 


gifts for the city hospital patients were 


over twenty thousand 
donated by the public. 
The institute for the 


yncerning “Recreation for Senior 


northeastern 
area c¢ 
Citizens in Hospitals, Nursing Homes, 
and Institutions” is scheduled for Jan- 


18-20 at New 


just about the time this magazine goes 


uary York University— 


to press. I’m hoping for a heavy regis- 
tration for four reasons: 

1. So few nursing homes have varied 
recreation programs for their ill and 
handi apped. 

2. Quite a few, but far from all, 
homes for the aged realize a resident’s 
interests and morale are of equal in- 
portance to his physical well-being. 

3. Recreation personnel wonder 
more and more how to program for the 
aged. Obviously, it takes much more 
time to develop interest in activities on 
the part of our senior citizens than in 


Mrs. Hitt is the NRA consultant on 


hospital recreation. 
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Beatrice H. Hill 


younger folks. How do we get the time 
when, more often than not, we work at 
a ratio of one thousand patients to one 
worker ? 

1. What part should the community 
play in developing recreation centers 
and home visits for the thousands of 
non-institutionalized ill and handi- 
capped senior citizens? 

If only we come up with a few good 
constructive ideas, we'll have achieved 
our purpose. Tell you next month about 
the institute and the results of last year’s 
study of the value of recreation for the 


chronically ill. 


Don’t Overiook ... 


e A next 
month: Dramatic 
tal Setting, published by the Hospital 


Recreation Consultant Service of NRA. 


new publication for you 


{ctivities In a Hospi- 


e More new films on the subject of the 
aged: Our Senior Citizens, which is a 
new health 
Still Going Places, produced by the De- 
partment of Health of New York City. 
e A good book: /ntroduction to Psy- 


mental documentary. and 


chiatric Occupational Therapy by G. S. 
and J. W. Fidler. (MacMillan Publish- 
ing Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York. $4.00.) 

e Last but not least, we owe it to our- 
selves to read Dr. Alexander Reid Mar- 
tin’s talk, 
tion,” published by the University of 


North Carolina. 


pNATI 


‘A Philosophy of Recrea- 


Sports Company x 


370 N. MARQUETTE STREET 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 


xR 


AMERICAN 
Approved 


EXTRA HEAVY DUTY 
PARK, PICNIC 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in design 
strength and durability 


American Extra Heavy Duty Picnic Table 
8 feet long, accommodates 12 persons. 


AMERICAN 
APPROVED 
Heavy Duty 
Streamlined 
Park Bench 
for lifetime 
performance. 


World’s Finest 
PICNIC GRILL 


Massively built for 
extra heavy duty... 
cast of heavy stove 
iron, with strong 
cast steel support. 
6-way draft control 
and other features 
not found in any 
other outdoor grill. 


‘< write for literature featuring 
american approved jim patterson 


LIFETIME Aluminum 
DIVING BOARD 


world’s finest official board 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 


JURA 


XS 


BRANCH PLANT AT NAHMA, MICHIGAN 
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Books & Pamphlets 
Received 








Dick BuTTON ON SKATEs. Dick Button. 
70 Fifth Avenue. 
York. Pp. 217. 


Prentice-Hall. Inc.. 
New York 11. New 
$3.95.’ 

fASY TO MAKE Toys AND GAMEs. Vern 
on Howard. Zondervan Publishing 
House. Grand Rapids. Michigan. Pp. 
32. Paper S50. 

Epucators GuimpE TO FREE SLIDEFILMS. 
Educators Progress 
dolph, VW isconsin. 

ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO FRE! 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS. Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wiscon- 


Ran- 
$5.00. 


Service. 


Pp. 185. 


sin. Pp. s15. $5.50. 

EXPLORING THE HANp Arts, Corinne 
Murphy. Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17. 
Pp. 118. $.65. 

Fears MEN Live By, THe. Selma Hirsh. 
Harper and Brothers. 49 East 33rd 
Street. New York 16, New York. Pp. 
564. $2.75." 

FIELD AND STREAM TREASURY. Hugh 
Grey and Ross McCluskey. Editors. 
Henry Holt & Company, 383 Madison 
Avenue. New York 17. Pp. 351. 
$5.00. 

Fotk Dance Camp For 1955. College 
of the Pacific. Stockton, California. 
Pp. 91. $2.50. 

Fun AROUND THI 
Keene. The Seahorse Press. 
New York. Pp. 128. $1.00. 

Gops WerE Kuinp. THe. William Willis. 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. Pp. 


$4.00. 


Wor.p, Frances W ; 


Pelham. 


252. 
Go.F Events. The National Golf Foun- 
107 South Dearborn Street. 
Pp. 43. 


Hanpspook oF Hospitrat PsycuHtatry. 
International Univer- 


A. Louis Linn 
227 West 13th 


sities Press. Inc.. 227 
Street. New York 11. New York Pp. 
560. 


dation. 


Chicago 5. Illinois. $50. 


$10.00. 

Humorous INTRODUCTION FOR’ Em- 
CEES, Lawrence M. Brings. T, S. Den- 
ympany, 321 Fifth Avenue. 
Minnesota. 


ison and Cy 
South. Minneapolis 15, 
Pp. 103. $4.50. 

How to Overcome NEeRvous TENSION 
AND SPEAK WELL IN PuBLi 
Alfred Tack. T. S. Denison & Com- 
pany, 321 Fifth Avenue, South, Min- 
neapolis 15. Minnesota. Pp. 242. 
$3.00 

Ice Hockey Guipe, David A. Tirrell. 
Editor. The National Collegiate Ath- 


* See footnote or Page 95 
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letic Bureau, Box 757, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, New York. 
Pp. 61. $1.00. 

IMPROVING Your CHESS WITH PocKE' 
CHESSBOARD, Fred Reinfeld. Barnes 
& Noble. Inc.. 105 Fifth Avenue. New 
York 3. New York. Pp. 180. $1.25. 


Ir’s Time TO Give A PLay, Janette 
Woolsey and Mrs. Elizabeth Hough 
Woolsey. Macrae Smith Company, 
225 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 


2, Pennsylvania. Pp. 307. $3.50. 


Paintinc, THe, Arthur Zaiden 
Hanover House, 575 Madison 
Avenue. New York 22. New Y ork. 


Pp. 190. $4.95. 


Joy OF 


Jump FoR Joy, Pat Smythe. ( Autobiog- 
raphy of the great English horsewo 
man.) E, P. Dutton Company, Ine.. 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
New York. Pp. 253. $3.75." 

Just ror Fun. Norman Malone Associ 
ates. Inc.. First National Tower, Ak- 
ron 8 Ohio. Pp. 31. $.25. 

Make 1r YourseLrF—A Craftbook for 
Beginners, Frank C. Moore, Carl H. 
Hamburger, and Anna-Laura King- 
zett. D. C. Heath & Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mas- 
sachusetts. Pp. 96. Paper $1.20. 

Makinc Money—for Your Church. Li- 
brary, Hospital, Social or Welfare 
Organizations. Helen K. Knowles. 
The Bond Wheelwright Company. 
795 Forest Avenue. Portland 5. 
Maine. Pp. 225. $3.50. 

My Hossy Is CoLLectine SEA SHELLS 
AND Cora, Ruth H. Dudley. Hart 
Publishing Company, Inc., 670 Fifth 

New York 19, New York. 


$2.95. Library edition 


Avenue, 
re. 12%. 
$4.75. 

My Hossy Is CoLvectine 
Ernest A. Kehr. Hart Publishing 
Company. 670 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19. New York. Pp. 127. $2.95. 

POLIO AND THE SALK VaAccINE, Roland 
H. Berg. Public Affairs Committee, 
22 Ea=t 38th Street. New York 16. 
New Y ork. Pp. 28. $.25. 

PrRoGRAM ENcyYcLopeptIA, THE. Associ- 
ation Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7. New York. Pp. 630. $7.95.* 

PROMISE FOR YOUTH 
chiatric Research in Juvenile Delin- 
quency. Welfare and Health Council 
of New York City, 44 East 23rd 
Street, New York 10. New York. Pp. 
61. $1.00. 

Reat Book Asout REAL Crarts, THE, 
C. C. Roberts. Garden City Books. 
Doubleday & Company, Garden City, 
New York. Pp. 223. $1.95.* 

SKILLFUL Swimminc, Ann Avery 
Smith. J. W. Edwards Publisher. 
Inc., 1745 South State Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Pp. 213. $3.50. 


STAMPS. 


Exploring Psy- 


SPEECHMAKER’S COMPLETE HANDBOOK. 
THe, Edward L. Friedman. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16. New York. Pp. 401. $4.95.* 

SPORTSMAN’S DIGEST OF SPIN-FISHING. 
Hal Sharp. Barnes & Noble, Inc.. 105 
lifth Avenue, New York 3, New 
York. Pp. 1600. $1.00. 

SWIMMING GuipE, Charles McCaffree. 
Se: Kditor. The National Collegiate 
\thletic Bureau. Box 
Central Station, New 
York. Pp. 142. $1.00. 

TenNIsS—A Manual for Teachers with 
Materials, Methods, Programs for 
Group Instruction, Marjorie Hillas. 
John R. LeFevre. Wm. Rac Brown 
Company, 915 Main Street. Dubuque. 
lowa. Pp. 103. $2.25. 


Grand 


17. New 


(Ot, 


York 


Tuines A Boy Can Do, Vernon Howard: 
Tuincs A Girt Can Do, 
Howard: Turncs A Boy Can Maki 
Vernon Howard: Tuincs a Girt CAN 
Make, Carolyn Howard. Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1415 Lake Drive. 
S.E.. Grand Rapids, Michigan. Pp. 


32 each. $.50 each. 


Carolyn 


THREE-FOLD FouNDATION of a Good 
Lire, THe, Vilma Szantho Harring- 
ton. Church Secretary, Church Of- 
fice. 40 East 35th Street. New York 
16, New York. Pp. 12. $.15. 

261 HANDCRAFTS AND FuNn—For Lirrut 
Ones. Eleanor Doan. Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1415 Lake Drive. 
S.E.. Grand Rapids. Michigan. Pp. 
93. $1.50. 

Upnorsterine, F, J. Christopher. Dov- 
er Publications, Inc., 920 Broadway. 
New York 10, New York. Pp. 128. 
Paper $.65. 

VOLUNTEER LEADERSHIP ATDS FOR 
SENIOR Cirizens’ Activities. Omaha 
Senior Citizens’ Program, 605 City 
Hall, Omaha 2, Nebraska. Unpaged. 

MentTAL Hospirats. 
The National Association for Mental 
Health, Inc.. 1790 Broadway. New 
York 19. Pp. 16. $.25. 

Warercotor Mape Easy, Herb Olsen. 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
130 Park Avenue, New York 22. Pp. 
109, $7.50. 

We Pray to Win! Raymond K. 
(Buddy) Parker. Prentice-Hall. Inc.. 
Publishers. 70 Fifth Avenue. New 
York 11. Pp. 213. $2.95.* 

Where To Finp Birps in MINNESOTA 
Kenneth D. Morrison. W. J. Brecken- 
ridge. and Josephine Daneman Herz. 
The Webb Publishing Company, 55 
Kast Tenth Street, St. Paul 2, Min 

$2.00. 


VOLUNTEERS IN 


nesota,. Pp. bya 

Wat MAKES A VOLUNTEER? Melvin A. 
Glasser. Public Affairs Committee. 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16. 
New York. Pp. 28. $.25. 
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WINNING BASKETBALL Individual 
Play and Team Strategy, William T. 
“Buck” Prentice Hall, Inc.. 70 
Fifth New York Il. New 
York $2.95.* 

Wonper Book or Arrcrart, THe. John 
de Graff. Inc.. 64 West 23rd Street 
New York 10. Pp. 224. $3.00. 

WorKABLE Procram, Tue. (A plan of 
iction for urban renewal for the com 

Hous 
ing and Home Finance Agency. Su- 
perirete ndent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Oflice. Wash- 
ington 25. D.C. Pp. 8. $.10. 

Wortp Ice Skatinc Guine. National 
Sports Publications, 1420 Sixth Ave- 
nue. New York 19, New York. Pp. 


288. $1.00. 


Your 


Lai. 
Avenue. 
Pp. 250. 


munity—by the community.) 


I. Diet 
Gruenbere. 


Cuitp’s Sarery. Harry 
rich. Sidonie Matsne1 

Public Affairs Committee. 22 East 
Sth Street. New York 16. Pp. 28. 


~ ) 





Magazine Articles 





Tue American City. November 1955 
Pool Improvements Increase Attend- 
William Parrott. 


ince. 


Beacn & Poor, September 1955 
Mass Swimming Instruction. Gard- 
ner Gidley. 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, November 1955 
Recent Trends in Camp Building. 
lulian H. Salomon, Camp Planner. 
What's New in Studies and Research. 
Dr. Norman P. Miller. 
JOURNAL OF Hearn, PrysicaL Epuca- 
rion, Recreation, September 1955 
Educating for Sportsmanship. 
O. Jennings Davis. Jr. 
1955 


e Outdoor Living. George 


October 
( olle 9 
Vartin. 


_ 


occer Fundamentals. Glenn F. H. 
Warner. 


Six-Man Football for 
Sie phe n E. Epler. 


Recreation. 


Vovember 1955 
After-School Recreation for Elemen- 
tary Children, Garland R. Chap- 
man. 
. December 1955 
Learn-To-Ski 
Girls. 
Contributions of Dance to Physical 
Education. Part I: Primitive and 
Early Cultures. Dudley Ashton. 
McCatis, November 1955 
Playground of Tomorrow. 
Woman's Day, January 1956 
Playgrounds Plus. 


Camp for Boys and 


Lynn Vendien. 
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Manual of Intergroup Relations 


John P. Dean and Alex Rosen. The 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. Pp. 194. 
$3.75. 

This 


upon a 


booklet is 


amount 


resourceful based 


considerable of com- 
pleted research in the field of intergroup 
action and human relations, much of it 
under the supervision and guidance of 
the Cornell Social 


Center. In an effort to be as specific 


Service Research 
as possible, the authors have directed 
themselves primarily to community rec- 
reation and group workers. Many of 
the illustrations are chosen from this 
general field but the types of intergroup 
relationship problems presented and the 
principles involved apply also to prac- 
tices of other organizations. 

A number of individual situations are 
described with an analysis of the human 
relation factors that influence the local 
efforts to bring about desired changes. 
most effective 
techniques and strategies utilized in 
negotiations among important social. 
cultural. 
racial. and religious groups involved. 
There is extensive treatment of prob- 


Discussed also are the 


economic, political, ethnic. 


lems and procedures pertaining to mi- 
nority group participation. Supple- 
mentary to the helpful discussion of the 
training and growth of professional 
workers or practitioners in this field is 
a selected bibliography of literature on 
Professional workers in 
and group work will find 
much in this manual that should help 
them in dealing with today’s important 


the subject. 
recreation 


problems of intergroup relations. 
Charles E. Reed, Director, Field Serv- 
ice. NRA. 


The Book of Signs 


Rudolph Koch. Dover Publications, 
Inc., 1780 Broadway, New York 19. 
Pp. 104. $1.00. 

This fascinating paperbound booklet 
contains the drawings and explanations 
of 493 symbols which have been used 
from earliest times to the middle ages 
by primitive peoples and early Chris- 
tians. Included are: signs representing 
the elements. such as sun. fire, water, 
rain: the seasons: stonemason’s signs: 


PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


astrology: the Christian cross: mono- 


grams of leaders. A wonderful source 
book for designers of craft objects 


jewelry. textiles, ceramics, and so on. 


FOR YOUR PAMPHLET SHELF 


Sculpture by Blind Children by Jeanne 
Kewell. American Foundation for the 
Blind, 15 West 16th Street. New York 
ll. Unpaged. $.50. 

If you are working with a group of 
blind children. or one blind child, he 
sure to get this one. Miss Kewell pre- 
sents the philosophy of gearing creative 
activity primarily the child’s 
first-hand experiences. Clay models in 
a series of photographs. and the stories 
told about them by the children. were 
done by eighteen children at the Cali- 
fornia School for the Blind. 


around 


Youth Work ona Small Budget by Ethel 
M. Bowers. Youth Service. Inc., Put- 
nam Valley. New York. Pp. 96. $1.50. 

Practical ideas for the leader of youth 
and for those contemplating or engag- 
ed in the operation of a youth center, 
community center or recreation build- 
ing. based on the author’s visits to cen- 
ters and programs as training specialist 
while on the staff of the National Ree- 
reation Ethel 
also well known among recreation lead- 
ers as managing editor of Youth Leader 
Digest. 


nee : 
Association. Bowers is 


Easy Handcrajts for Juniors by Carolyn 
Howard. Zondervan Publishing House. 
1415 Lake Drive. SE. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Pp. 60. $1.00. 

What is an earth jar? What are sun 
prints? A shelf tree? 
these and other questions are to be 
found in this small book of simple 
crafts. Texts are brief. how-to-do it ex- 


The answers to 


* These publications are available from the 
National Recreation Association at list price 
plus fifteen cents for each book ordered to 
cover postage and handling. Active Associate 
and Affiliate Members of the Association re- 
ceive a ten per cent discount on list price 
Remittances should accompany orders from 
individuals; organizations and recreation de 
partments will be billed on their official orders. 
Address orders to Combined Book Service, 
National Recreation Association, 8 West 
Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 





plained largely through sketches. Ideas 
for group leaders, parents, or the direc- 
tions can be followed by the children 
themselves. 


Guide to Good Speech 


James H. McBurney and Ernest J. 
Wrage. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11. Pp. 346. $5.00.* 


4 practical manual that can be valu- 
able to anyone who wants to improve 
his public speaking or who wants t 
learn how to deliver a speech, organize 
and write one, speak effectively and 
with proper articulation and voice. A 
whole chapter is devoted to the speaker 
as a person. Ex- 
ploring Your Subject, Improving Your 
Voice and Diction, Developing Your 
Ideas, Language and Style. Reporting. 
Reading Aloud, Speaking in Public and 
in Conferences. Sample Speeches. 


Among others are: 


How to Lead Group Singing 


Helen and Larry Eisenberg. Associa- 
tion Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
7, New York. Pp. 62. $1.00.* 


This little hook packs a deal of wis- 
dom in its sixty-two sprightly pages. 
The authors present ideas on why to 
lead group singing. how to lead it. and 
what to sing. Tips and tricks shared 
by many folks out of 
increase the value of the book. A basic 
list of six The 
whole approach is illuminated by a 
kindly and understanding spirit with a 
deep sense of the power of music to 
develop freedom and fe llowship. 


Ww ide experient e 


songbooks is given 


Champions by Sethack 


David K. Boynick. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. Pp. 205. $2.75.* 


We do not usually review 
books”—but this one is different! It 
tells the life stories of ten outstanding 
athletes, all champions in their fields 
and all severely physically handicapped 
at one time in their lives. Included are 
such figures as Glenn Cunningham, Wil- 
liam Bonthron and Archie San Romani, 
all of track fame; James J. Braddock, 
one-time world’s champion boxer; 
Forbes Holten Norris, Jr., All-Ameri- 
can swimmer: George Monroe Woolf, 
jockey; John Hackett, football star: 
Hamilton Richardson, tennis champi- 
on: Charles A. Boswell. first world 
blind golf champion; Martin White- 
ford Marion, one of the greatest short- 
stops in baseball. 

These stories of courage and perser- 
verance will bring a warm glow to your 
heart, and encourage you to greater ef- 
forts in providing recreation opportu- 
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“stor V- 


nities for the handicapped. And the 
teen-agers will read these stories; they 
are more exciting than television! 


Preparation and Use of 


Audio-Visual Aids 


(Third Edition), Kenneth B. Haas 
and Harry A. Parker. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 7O Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
New York. Pp. 381. $5.00.* 


The authors are concerned with help- 
ing an instructor or leader transmit to 
an individual or group “facts, skills, at- 
titudes, knowledge, understanding, and 
appreciation” through three related 
kinds of devices. These are: audio 
which can be heard but not seen; visual 

which can be seen but not heard: and 
audio-visual—which can be seen and 
heard. 

The recreation department concerned 
with interpreting programs, training 
leaders, and promoting or explaining 
activities will find, this book valuable 
for several reasons: It offers broad cov- 
erage, is organized as a manual, can be 
used by beginners, tells “how to do it” 
step-by-step. is written in plain lan- 
guage, and stimulates ideas and action. 

Separate chapters deal with the black- 
board bulletin board, 
radio, and recording, pictures and pho- 


and television. 
tographs, specimens and models, pos- 
ters and manuals, flash cards and flannel 
boards, maps and diagrams. slides. 
filmstrips, motion pictures, and special 
projectors. Others list sources of audio- 
visual aids and methods of evaluating 
visual-aid programs. 

Recreation executives will find par- 
ticularly helpful the chapter titled “Per- 
sonalized Audio-Visual Instruction.” In 
a detailed, well-organized manner it 
outlines the preparation, presentation. 
and evaluation of sessions in which such 
assistance Audio-visual aids 
are leadership aids. Recreation leaders 
not specifically trained in their use will 
experiment more confidently and get 
better results with this revision of a 
standard guide at hand. Alfred B. 
Jensen, NRA Personnel Service. 


is used. 


Homo Ludens—A Study of the 
Play Element in Culture 


Johan Huizinga. Beacon Press, Bos- 
ton. Pp. 220. $1.25. 


Published in Switzerland in 1944, 
and only now available in English, this 
book represents one of the few recent 
profound studies of the meaning of 
play. In his foreword, Dr. Huizinga 
says: “For many years the conviction 
has grown upon me that civilization 
arises and unfolds in and as play. Traces 
of such an opinion are to be found in 
my writing ever since 1903. I took it 
as the theme for my annual address as 


rector of Leyden University in 1933 and 
afterwards for lectures in Zurich, 
Vienna, and London. The aim of the 
present full-length study is to try to in- 
tegrate the concept of play into that of 
culture.” 

In line with this purpose, Dr. Huiz- 
inga outlines briefly various past theor- 
ies of play and discards them all as in- 
sufficient. “It would be perfectly possi- 
ble to accept nearly all the explanations 
without getting into any real confusion 
of thought—and without coming much 
nearer to the real understanding of the 
play-concept. . . . The fun of playing 
resists all analysis, all logical interpre- 
tation.” 

Analyzing the essential qualities of 
play—that it is a free activity, quite 
outside ordinary life. absorbing the 
player intensely and utterly, an activity 
with no material interest and no profit 
to be gained. proceeding within its own 
proper boundaries of time and space in 
an orderly manner, promoting the for- 
mation of social groupings—the author 
arrives at two basic functions: 
for something or a representation of 
something. 

Proceeding from this basic concept. 
the author discusses play and religion, 
play and language, war, law, art, phi- 
losophy in the fascinating detail of 
many references to history and anthro- 
The book strikes a thrilling 
note for students of play. Edna V. 
Braucher, Correspondence and Consul- 
tation Service. NRA. 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 
and 


Local Recreation Agencies 
February, March, and April, 1956 


HeLeN M. DAUNCEY sutlerville, Indiana Miss Ruth M. Wysor, Director, Volunteer Services Department, 


Rested Macnnsilne February 20-23 Muscatatuck State School 


Downey, Illinois Robert C. Boyd, Chief, Special Service, Veterans Administration 
February 28 and 29 

Cicero, Illinois Alan B. Domer, Executive Director, Cicero Youth Commission, 
March 5-8 5341 West Cermak Road 


Cincinnati, Ohio Herb A. Davis, Superintendent, Public Recreation Commission, 
March 12-15 1100 Sycamore Street 


Aiken, South Carolina Joseph V. White, Superintendent, Aiken County Recreation Com 
March 26-29 mission, Box 2085 


Annual Recreation Workshop, L. E. Kibler, Assistant Supervisor, Health and Physical Education, 
Virginia Safety and Recreation, State Board of Education, Richmond 

April 5-7 

San Antonio, Texas Miss Edith W. Dodds, Community Welfare Council, 114 Auditorium 

April 10-13 Circle 


Sherman, Texas Mrs. Ralph Day, Assistant Professor, Department of Athletics and 
April 16-19 Physical Education, Austin College 


ANNE LIVINGSTON Kinston, North Carolina Miss Virginia Gregory, Recreation Specialist, North Carolina Rec 


Sasiel Recreation February 6-9 reation Commission, Education Building Annex, Raleigh 


Montgomery, Alabama T. A. Belser, Superintendent, Parks and Recreation Department, 

March 19-22 City Hall 

West Palm Beach, Florida Dr. Robert L. Fairing, Head, Department of Citizenship Training, 

April 9-12 General Extension Division of Florida, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 


Grace WALKER Tempe, Arizona Fred Bryant, Arizona State College 

February 20-23 

Pasadena, California E. E. Bignell, Director of Recreation, 1501 East Villa Street 
February 27-March 1 


itive Recreation 


Long Beach, California Duane George, Administrative Assistant, Long Beach Recreation 
March 5-8 Commission, Municipal Auditorium 

San Diego, California Miss Pauline des Granges, Recreation Superintendent, Balboa Park 
March 12-15 

Stockton, California Miss Betty Schwarze, Girls’, Women’s, and Special Activities Super- 
March 19-20 visor, Parks and Recreation Department 

Santa Rosa, California Miss Marjorie Matsushita, Recreation Supervisor, Parks and Recre- 
April 2-5 ation Department, 500 King Street 

Los Angeles County, California Harold L. Teel, Recreation Superintendent, Department of Parks 
April 9-12 and Recreation, 834 West Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles 


Frank A. Stapies will be conducting Arts and Crafts training workshops between February 6 and April 5 at the following Air 
Bases. If you are interested in further details with reference to his availability for consultation during this period or in the pos- 
sibility of participating in these training workshops please communicate with Howard Beresford or Linus Burk as indicated below: 
Ellsworth Air Force Base, Rapid City, South Dakota | Howard Beresford, 3055 Bellaire, 
Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho ) Denver 7, Colorado 


Fairchild Air Force Base, Spokane, Washington 


Ranta thle Cotes Maes Weldiee Collinein Linus L. Burk, 1345 Lincoln Avenue, 


; , ; ges San Rafael, California 
March Air Force Base, Riverside, California 


ee 


Miss Grace WaLker will be attending the California State and Pacific Southwest District Recreation Conference to be held in 
San Diego, California, February 12-15. 

Miss Heten M. Dauncey will be attending the Southern District Recreation Conference to be held in Roanoke, Virginia, April 3-4. 
Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 


For details as to location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsor of 
the course as listed above. 
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The Festival is a national observance that will 
take place in many communities throughout the 
United States some time during the month of 
May. Interested persons in their respective com- vw 
munities will cooperate in planning and initiat- Youth devoee ProRrame ; m the Executive Oey 
ing activities that call attention to the values of rae C8tION departmen, | NOPE that our amily on 
sports and recreation in American life. Individ- d Apc 
uals and groups, at all age levels, will be en- Neem 
couraged to participate in many wholesome “ing th sree ne Otani, 
recreational activities appropriate to age, sex \ eae 
and physical condition. Community celebrations Mens, KP 
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Write for detailed literature Today — 






Free Window Streamers and Planning Guide available 
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NATIONAL SPORTS FESTIVAL / 716 Rush Street + Chicago, Illinois 
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